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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Central — History 

Central  State  Normal  School  was  established  at  Edmond  in  the  fall  of  1890,  and 
hence  is  the  oldest  state  educational  institution  in  Oklahoma. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  Central  State  Normal  School  is  to  train  teachers  for  the  schools 
of  the  state.  The  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  have  been  planned  with  this 
idea  at  all  times  in  view — to  make  Central  the  best  possible  school  for  training 
teachers. 

Grounds 

Central  occupies  a  campus  of  generous  proportions  adjoining  the  city  of  Edmond 
on  the  east.  The  grass,  sycamores,  elms  and  shrubbery  give  just  such  a  charm  as  is 
desired  about  a  school. 

There  are  three  substantial  buildings  used  as  class  rooms:  Old  North  Hall, 
Administration  Hall  and  the  Library. 

Old  North  Hall,  erected  in  1893,  is  the  oldest  state  school  building  in  the  state. 
This  building  is  the  home  of  the  Training  School. 

Administration  Hall,  erected  in  1904,  contains  the  President's  Office,  the  Regis- 
trar's Office,  the  English  and  Science  Departments. 

The  Library,  erected  in  1916,  contains  the  Library,  the  History,  Education,  and 
Agriculture  Departments,  and  the  Historical  Museum. 

Equipment 

The  equipment  is  sufficient  in  all  departments  to  do  good  work. 

Organizations 

The  Alumni  Association,  which  contains  now  more  than  1500  members,  meets 
annually  at  Central. 

The  Athletic  Association  has  charge  of  the  athletic  business. 

The  Literary  Societies  and  Clubs 

The  Pioneer  and  Lyceum  are  the  two  oldest  societies  in  Central.  Membership 
in  either  is  open  to  all  students.   They  were  organized  in  1893. 

Debating 

Four  debating  clubs  offer  much  choice  opportunity  for  self-improvement.  The 
Arena  and  the  Senate  are  men's  clubs;  the  Triumvirate  and  T.  0.  K.  are  women's 
debating  societies.  During  each  term  there  is  a  quadranuglar  contest  among  these  or- 
ganizations.  The  prize  for  the  winning  society  is  a  loving  cup. 

Dramatic 

The  Shakespeare  and  the  Criterion  are  two  women's  dramatic  clubs.  Each  club 
presents  a  "play"  each  term. 
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Moral  and  Religious  Influence 

Facilities  for  the  moral  and  religion!  growth  of  all  are  fully  provided.  The 
weekly  Assembly  is  opened  with  Bible  reading  and  prayer.  Frequently  some  noted 
minister  is  present  to  emphasize  the  value  of  a  firm  religious  conviction.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  a  potent  influence  among  the  men.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  offers  weekly  religious 
services  for  all  young  women.  Nearly  all  church  denominations  are  represented  in 
the  city  of  Edmond. 

Board  and  Room 

Living  expenses  are  higher  everywhere  than  formerly.  Yet  the  expenses  at  Central 
are  reasonable,  and  probably  lower  than  in  any  other  school  town  in  the  state,  every- 
thing considered.  Good  board  and  room  may  be  had  at  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  a  week. 
For  detailed  information  write  to  Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Watkins,  Dean,  of  Women,  Edmond, 
Oklahoma. 

Opportunities  to  Work 

Opportunities  to  work  frequently  arise  in  and  around  Edmond  and  Central. 
Several  students  make  a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  at  doing  odd  jobs  during  the 
year. 

Fees 

A  term  registration  fee  of  $2.00,  and  a  small  library  fee  are  collected  of  each 
student  before  enrollment.  Piano  and  individual  vocal  music  lessons  range  from 
fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  lesson. 

Admission 

Admission  to  Central  is  by  certificate,  or  by  examination.  Students  should  bring 
a  certified  copy  of  all  grades  made  in  other  schools,  and  also  any  diploma  from  any 
other  school. 

Basis  of  Class  Organization 

For  the  purposes  of  class  organization  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  the 
following  basis  has  been  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

Seniors  must  have  55  to  72  credits  (inclusive) . 
Juniors  must  have  43  to  54  credits  (inclusive). 
Sophomores  must  have  31  to  42  credits  (inclusive). 
Freshmen  must  have  19  to  30  credits  (inclusive). 
Second  year  "A"  must  have  7  to  18  credits  (inclusive). 
First  year  "B"  will  have  anything  less  than  7. 

For  the  winter  term  4  credits  will  be  added  to  the  numbers  given  above,  and  for 
the  spring  term  add  8  credits  to  figures  given  above.  Students  are  not  classified  in 
the  summer  term. 

Railway  Connection 

Central  is  served  by  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  also  by  the 
Oklahoma  Interurban  Railway.  The  latter  gives  hourly  service  from  the  steam  railway 
centers  of  Guthrie  and  Oklahoma  City.  If  you  do  not  live  on  the  Santa  Fe,  come 
either  to  Guthrie  or  Oklahoma  City,  and  take  the  Interurban,  at  any  hour,  for  Edmond. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

This  Course  of  Study  has  been  officially  authorized,  and  contains  the  courses  of 
study  which  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Council  of  State  Normal  School  Presidents 
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and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It  is  absolute  authority  as  to  the 
work  offered  by  the  six  state  normal  schools  of  Oklahoma.  Prospective  students  of 
these  schools  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  following  aspects  of  the 

1.  Requirements  for  Admission. 

2.  Advanced  Standing. 

3.  High  School  Graduates. 

4.  "Unit  of  Credit"  Defined. 

5.  Maximum  Amount  of  Work  each  Term. 

6.  Divisions  of  the  School  Year. 

7.  Requirements  for  Graduation. 

8.  Opportunities  for  Specialization. 

9.  All  Diplomas  Represent  Six  Years'  Work. 

10.  Absentia  Work. 

11.  Student-teachers. 

12.  Library  Work. 

13.  Music. 

14.  Credits  from  State  Normal  Schools  on  County  Certificates. 

15.  Certificates:  The  Life,  Two-Year  State  and  One- Year  State. 

1.  Requirements  for  Admission.  Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  first  year 
of  the  Normal  Preparatory  upon  presentation  of  a  county  diploma  of  graduation  from 
the  eighth  grade;  or,  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  showing  completion  of  the 
eighth  grade  of  city  or  village  schools;  or,  upon  passing  the  required  entrance  ex- 
amination; provided,  that  persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who  have  not  at- 
tended school  for  several  years  may  be  admitted  on  discretion  of  the  president. 

2.  Advanced  Standing.  Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in 
two  ways — first,  by  examinations,  and  second,  by  credits  earned  in  other  schools. 
The  work  done  by  students  entering  from  high  school  before  graduation  shall  be 
evaluated  by  the  faculties  of  the  various  schools.  No  subjects  pursued  in  a  high 
school  course  of  any  high  school  or  college  shall  shorten  the  normal  course  to  fewer 
than  twenty-four  units  of  work.  The  Normal  College  Course  may  be  shortened  by 
credits  from  a  college  or  university,  but  not  to  exceed  twelve  units  of  work. 

No  further  credit  will  be  given  for  any  subject  taken  in  a  high  school  and  re- 
peated in  the  normal.  Students  should  present  their  credentials  to  the  president 
when  they  register.  A  certificate  of  work  done  in  other  schools  must  be  on  file  in 
the  normal  office.  Blanks  for  such  credits  may  be  secured  from  any  of  the  normal 
schools  upon  application. 

Students  having  grades  upon  teachers'  certificates,  which  grades  represent  work 
done  in  universities,  colleges,  or  normal  schools  instead  of  presenting  the  certificate 
for  advanced  standing,  should  present  a  certificate  from  a  registrar  from  the  school 
attended.  This  registrar's  certificate  will  receive  due  consideration;  otherwise  with 
the  grade  which  appears  on  the  teacher's  certificate. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  experience  in  teaching.  However,  it  shall  be  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Training  School,  after  the  student  has  com- 
pleted courses  11  and  12,  to  permit  an  additional  unit  in  Education  to  be  taken  in 
lieu  of  course  13;  provided  said  student  shall  have  had  two  or  more  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching. 

3.  High  School  Graduates.  Except  as  otherwise  indicated  in  the  outlines  of 
the  various  Normal  School  Courses  of  Study  which  follow,  the  following  requirements 
shall  be  made  for  entrance  to  these  courses: 

English,  three  High  School  units. 
History,  two  High  School  units. 
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Agriculture,  one  High  School  unit, 
inothei  Science,  one  High  School  unit. 

Mathematics,  tWO  High  School  units. 

Penmanship,  one-third  High  School  unit. 
Vocal  Mii>ic  one-third  Nigh  School  unit. 
Drawing,  one-third  High  School  unit. 
Elective,  six  High  School  units. 

Unless  especially  designated  as  a  possible  college  elective  in  the  courses  given 
below,  any  deficiencies  in  these  requirements  must  be  made  up  without  additional 
credit. 

4.  "Unit  of  Credit"  Defined.  A  unit  is  a  course  of  twelve  weeks  in  length,  of 
five  recitation  periods  per  week,  of  sixty  minutes  each.  In  all  subjects  requiring 
laboratory  worjk  there  will  be  two  recitations  and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week 
— each  laboratory  period  being  two  hours  in  length. 

5.  Maximum  Amount  of  Work  Each  Term.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Oklahoma 
Normal  Schools  to  limit  the  number  of  units  which  the  student  may  take  during  a 
single  term  to  four,  but  a  pupil  who  has  in  any  term  made  an  average  in  all  subjects 
of  85  may  be  permitted  to  take  an  additional  course,  so^long  as  that  standing  is 
maintained. 

Students  who  enter  after  the  close  of  the  third  week  may  carry  but  three  units 
of  work. 

6.  Divisions  of  the  School  Year.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  three 
terms  of  twelve  weeks  each.  There  will  be  a  summer  term  of  ten  weeks.  Any  regu- 
lar credit  course  will  be  offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

Any  three  terms  constitute  a  year's  work. 

7.  Requirements  for  Graduation.  Seventy-two  units  (see  section  4  above) 
of  work  are  required  for  graduation;  forty-eight  units  are  completed  in  the  Normal 
Preparatory;  twenty-four  in  the  Normal  College. 

8.  Opportunities  for  Specialization.  Courses  offered  by  this  institution  are 
of  two  kinds.  First,  the  Normal  Preparatory  Course.  All  the  subjects  in  this  course 
are  of  high  school  rank,  and  in  this  connection  see  paragraph  3.  This  course  re- 
quires forty-eight  units  for  its  completion.  Second,  the  Normal  College  Courses, 
each  of  which  requires  twenty-four  additional  units  and  leads  to  graduation.  These 
are  as  follows:  Academic,  Primary  Teachers',  Home  Economics,  Manual  Training, 
Music,  Public  School  Art,  Community  Service,  .and  English.  Each  of  these  will 
be  analyzed  in  its  place  in  another  portion  of  this  catalogue. 

The  policy  of  those  designing  this  course  of  study  has  been  to  keep  separate  as 
far  as  possible  secondary  work  and  the  work  of  college  rank.  Preparatory  students 
are  not  generally  expected  to  be  admitted  to  college  classes,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances except  as  stated  in  the  courses  of  study,  shall  a  college  student  receive  credit 
in  preparatory  courses.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  regulation  are  noted  explicitly 
in  the  courses  of  study. 

9.  All  Diplomas  Represent  Six  Years  of  Work.  Every  diploma  issued  by  an 
Oklahoma  State  Normal  School,  according  to  the  present  regulation,  represents  the 
completion  of  a  course  of  six  years  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  or  two  years  beyond 
the  approved  four-year  high  school  course.  Should  the  student  specialize  in  Domestic 
Science,  for  instance,  this  will  mean  that  the  elective  of  the  last  two  years  have  been 
devoted  mainly  to  that  department,  but  will  imply  no  shortening  of  the  course. 
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10.  "In  Absentia"  Work.  Courses  in  the  departments  of  Geography,  History, 
Mathematics,  English,  Foreign  Languages,  and  Education  may  be  pursued  in  absentia 
by  any  student  or  person  eligible  to  become  a  student  in  a  state  normal  school. 

The  student  may  take  an  examination  on  his  work  at  the  end  of  the  term  or  of 
the  school  year.  Such  examination  shall  be  of  such  length  and  scope  as  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  work  offered  is  acceptable  upon  equal  terms  with  work  done  in 
residence  (see  correspondence  course  on  page  40.) 

Nothing  in  this  regulation  shall  be  construed  to  lessen  the  resident  requirements 
for  graduation. 

11.  Student  Teachers.  Student  teachers  who  satisfy  the  Director  of  the  Train- 
ing school  of  their  ability  to  each  may  be  permitted  to  do  a  part  of  the  required 
teaching  in  the  Normal  Preparatory. 

12.  Library  Work.  A  limited  number  of  students  may  work  two  hours  each 
day  during  the  year  in  the  library,  and  receive  one  unit  credit  as  an  elective,  towards 
graduation. 

13.  Music.  For  students  who  do  their  major  work  in  music,  credits  earned 
through  individual  lessons  shall  count  toward  graduation.  In  the  first  three  years 
of  the  course  such  lessons  shall  not  be  given  credit,  this  amount  of  work  being  con- 
sidered as  a  merely  preparatory  basis.  A  year's  work  in  music  shall  be  done  at  the 
rate  of  two  thirty-minute  periods  per  week,  and  this  shall  apply  to  the  entire  six 
years.  One  credit  is  allowed  for  two  periods  per  week  for  one  term  with  daily  prac- 
tice of  between  two  and  three  hours. 

14.  Normal  School  Grades  for  County  Certificates.  Section  9,  Article  14, 
of  the  new  school  law  says: 

"No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  carry  any  grades  from  a  certificate  of  a  lower 
grade  to  a  certificate  of  a  higher  grade,  provided  that  credits  secured  within  three 
years  from  any  of  the  state  normal  schools,  the  state  university,  and  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college  on  subjects  that  would  entitle  the  holder  to  graduation  on 
that  subject  may  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  an  examination  on  that  subject,  and  said 
credits  may  be  carried  from  a  certificate  of  a  lower  grade  to  a  certificate  of  a  higher 
grade." 

In  keeping  with  the  above  section  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  ruled  that 
the  minimum  requirements  for  graduation  on  subjects  certified  for  credit  on  teachers' 
certificates  shall  be  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Courses  Required  for  Credit  and  Certificate 

Subjects  Graduation  Allowed  in 

English   51  and  52,  or  64  Grammar. 

English   57  or  63  Composition. 

English   74  Orthography. 

English   71  or  72  Reading. 

English   58  and  59  American  Literature. 

Mathematics  226,  227  and  228  or  232  Algebra. 

Mathematics  239   Arithmetic. 

Agriculture  206,  207,  208  Agriculture. 

History   83  and  84  U.  S.  History. 

History   77,  78,  79  General  History. 

History   85  U.  S.  Civics  and  Oklahoma  History. 

Physics   151,  152  and  153  Physics. 

Physiology   188  and  189,  or  190  Physiology. 

Education  6  or  7  or  21  and  22  Theory  and  Practice. 

Domestic  Science  251,  252,  253  Domestic  Science. 

Education  1  and  5,  or  4  and  5  Psychology. 

Music  326   Music. 

Geography   202  or  211  Geography. 

Penmanship   73   Penmanship. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Educution  on  July  1,  1915,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

"Be  it  resolved,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  it  is  the  sens©  of  the  board 
that  high  school  credits  shall  not  be  certified  to  any  one  by  the  normal  school  presi- 
dents or  their  faculties: 

"That  we  hold  that  the  only  credits  which  we  can  recognize  as  authorized  by  law 
to  be  certified  to  county  superintendents,  are  those  actually  made  in  the  normal 
school  by  bona  fide  students;  and  that  we  request  all  presidents  and  faculties  to  ad- 
here strictly  to  this  provision." 

CERTIFICATES. 

15.  The  following  kinds  of  certificates  are  obtained  wholly,  or  in  part,  through 
attendance  at  the  State  Normal  School: 

Life  Certificates. 

(a)  Grade  and  High  School  Certificate.  The  diploma  issued  upon  graduation 
is  a  State  Life  Certificate,  which  authorizes  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  grade  or  High 
School.   At  least  three  terms  of  residence  work  are  required. 

(b)  Elementary  School  Certificate.  Persons  to  whom  temporary  elementary 
certificates  are  granted  by  virtue  of  graduation  from  Normal  Schools  outside  of 
Oklahoma  by  attendance  for  a  full  summer  term  or  its  equivalent  in  an  Oklahoma 
Normal  School,  may  receive  a  life  elementary  school  certificate  upon  filing  a  state- 
ment of  attendance  from  the  president  of  the  school  attended  and  testimonials  from 
at  least  two  reputable  school  men  showing  satisfactory  experience  during  the  time 
the  temporary  certificate  is  in  force;  Provided,  the  applicant  shall  furnish  credit  for 
courses  in  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science,  History  and  Civics  of  Oklahoma,  and 
School  Laws  of  Oklahoma. 

Two- Year  State  Certificates 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the  summer  of  1911: 
"Teachers  who  have  finished  the  first  four  years'  work  of  the  state  normal  schools 
of  Oklahoma,  and  have  had  regular  courses  in  School  Management,  and  Psychology, 
may  be  granted  a  certificate  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  good  for  two  years, 
upon  equal  standing  with  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  after  such  certificate  has 
been  registered  with  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  teacher 
desires  to  teach.  Such  certificate  shall  not  be  subject  to  renewal,  and  the  grades 
shall  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  certificate." 

(c)  Based  on  48  Normal  School  Units.  A  state  certificate  good  for  two  years 
and  equal  in  rank  to  a  first  grade  county  certificate  will  be  issued  to  students  who 
have  completed  48  normal  school  credits  or  high  school  equivalents,  provided  the 
total  includes  a  full  year's  work  in  Agrciulture  and  a  credit  in  each  of  the  following 
courses:    Psychology,  Observation,  Pedagogy  and  Penmanship. 

(d)  Based  on  48  High  School  Units.  Graduates  of  fully  accredited  four-year 
high  schools  may  receive  a  state  Grammar  Grade  certificate  good  for  two  years,  pro- 
vided such  graduates  complete  three  full  terms'  work  in  an  Oklahoma  State  Normal 
School  after  graduation  from  high  school.  The  total  work  of  such  graduates  must 
include  one  year's  work  in  Agriculture  and  normal  credit  in  each  of  the  following 
courses:    Psychology,  Observation,  Pedagogy  and  Panmanship. 

One- Year  State  Certificates. 

On  February  11,  1918,  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"Students  who  have  completed  twenty-four  normal  preparatory  units,  including 
the  English,  Mathematics,  History,  Music,  Drawing  and  Penmanship  required  for 
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the  first  two  years,  together  with  three  units  in  General  Science  or  in  Physiology 
and  Agriculture,  and  two  units  in  Pedagogy  and  have  done  not  less  than  two  terms 
of  resident  work  in  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  may  be  granted  a  certificate 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  good  for  one  year,  upon  equal  standing  with  a 
third  grade  county  certificate,  but  valid  in  any  county  in  the  state  after  registration 
with  the  county  superintendent.  Such  certificate  shall  be  renewable  before  expiration 
for  the  period  of  its  original  validity,  upon  the  endorsement  of  the  county  super- 
intendent under  whom  the  holder  has  taught,  that  the  teaching  has  been  successful, 
and  upon  further  endorsement  of  the  president  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Normal 
School  (where  the  certificate  was  originally  recommended)  that  the  holder  has  done 
not  less  than  nine  weeks,  or  48  days,  of  resident  work,  and  has  made  not  fewer  than 
four  units  of  additional  credit  in  that  normal  school  since  the  issuance  of  the 
certificate." 

(e)  Based  on  24  Normal  School  Units.  Students  who  have  completed  24 
Normal  School  units  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  may  receive  a  One- Year  State 
Certificate. 

(f)  Based  on  48  High  School  Units.  Graduates  of  a  four-year  high  school 
may  receive  a  One-Year  State  Certificate  by  attending  the  Normal  School  one  term 
and  completing  certain  subjects  prescribed  by  the  president  of  the  Normal  School. 

(g)  Based  on  24  High  School  Units.  Students  who  have  complete  two  years 
of  high  school  work  and  have  had  two  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching 
may  receive  a  One- Year  State  Certificate  after  one  term's  work  in  the  Normal  School, 
on  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  Normal  School. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


NORMAL  PREPARTORY  COURSE. 
First  Year. 


FALL 

Required: 
226  Algebra 
51  English 
326  Music 

Elective: 

101  Latin 

126  German* 

120  Spanish 

239  Arithmetic 

161    Gen.  Science 
*  Courses  in  German 
are  not  offered  in  Central. 


WINTER 

227  Algebra 
52  English 
301  Drawing 


102  Latin 

127  German* 
121  Spanish 
202    Com.  Geography 

162    Gen.  Science 


SPRING 


228  Algebra 

74  Reading  and 
Orthography 

73  Penmanship 

103  Latin 

128  German* 

122  Spanish 

53  English 

163  Gen.  Science 


are  accepted  from  other  schools  towards  graduation,  but 


FALL 

Required: 
229  Geometry 


Second  Year 

WINTER 


SPRING 


230  Geometry 


232 
240 
59 
79 


57    English  58    American  Literature 

77    History*  78    Med.  History 

*  Course  76  Ancient  History  will  be  discontinued  and  Course  77  made  to  cover 
the  entire  field  of  Ancient  History. 


Algebra  or 
Arithmetic 
Am.  Literature 
Modern  History 


Elective: 

Latin 
German* 
Spanish 
Gen.  Science 
Botany 
239  Arithmetic 
21  Pedagogy 


Latin 

German* 

Spanish 

Gen.  Science 

Botany 
202  Geography 
22  Pedagogy 
25    Ru.  Sch.  Problems 

Third  Year 


Latin 
German* 
Spanish 
Gen.  Science 
Botany 
53  English 

24    Ru.  Sch.  Problems 


FALL 

Required: 

188  Physiology 
83    Amer.  History 


WINTER 


189  Physiology 
84   Amer.  History 


SPRING 


201  or  202  Geography 
85   U.  S.  Civics  and 
Okla.  History 

(Note:  82  Oklahoma  History,  will  be  discontinued  but  the  entire  amount  of 
Oklahoma  History  and  Civics  will  be  included  in  Courses  83,  84  and  85.) 
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Elective:    (Choose  Two) 
Latin 
German* 
Spanish 
Botany 
Zoology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
231    Solid  Geometry 
21  Pedagogy 
25    Ru.  Sch.  Problems 


Latin 

German* 

Spanish 

Botany 

Zoology 

Chemistry 

Physics 
235  Trigonometry 
22  Pedagogy 
26    Ru.  Sociology 
81    English  History 


236 
24 
80 


Latin 

*  German 

Spanish 

Botany 

Zoology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Trigonometry 

Ru.  Sch.  Problems 

English  History 


FALL 

Required: 

60   Eng.  Lit. 
206  Agriculture 
Elective:    (Choose  Two) 
Latin 
German* 
Spanish 
Botany 
Zoology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
231    Solid  Geometry 
251    Dom.  Science 
277    Manual  Training 
21  Pedagogy 
25    Ru.  Sch.  Problems 


Fourth  Year 

WINTER 

61   Eng.  Lit. 
207  Agricultrue 

Latin 

German* 

Spanish 

Botany 

Zoology 

Chemistry 

Physics 
235  Trigonometry 
252    Dom.  Science 
278    Manual  Training 
22  Pedagogy 
26    Ru.  Sociology 


SPRING 

62    Eng.  Lit. 
208  Agriculture 

Latin 

German* 

Spanish 

Botany 

Zoology 

Chemistry 

Physics 
236  Trigonometry 
253    Dom.  Science 
279   Manual  Training 
24   Ru.  Sch.  Problems 


NORMAL  COLLEGE  COURSES 
Academic  Course 


Note:  This  course  is  intended  to  permit  that  choice  of  subjects  necessary  to  fit 
the  student  for  teaching  departmental  work  in  the  academic  branches  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  high  school  grades. 


4 

63 


FALL 
Psychology 
Adv.  Comp. 

X 

X 


Junior  Year 

WINTER 

5  Psychology 
64    Adv.  Gram. 

X 

X 

Senior  Year 


*  SPRING 
6  Pedagogy 
65   Arg.  and  Deb. 
X 
X 


FALL 
7  Pedagogy 
11    Ob.  and  Prac. 
X 
X 


9 
12 


WINTER 
His.  of  Ed. 
Ob.  and  Prac. 

X 

X 


SPRING 
10   Phil,  of  Ed. 
13    Ob.  and  Prac. 
X 
X 


Note:  If  admission  credits  do  not  include  206,  207,  208  Agriculture,  these  must 
be  taken  as  electives  in  the  Junior  year.  Of  the  other  electives  permitted  four  units 
and  one  teacher's  course  must  be  taken  in  one  department  selected  with  the  advice 
of  the  head  of  that  department  and  three  additional  units  in  a  kindred  field. 
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FALL 

Psychology 


PRIMARY  TEACHER'S  COURSE 

Junior  Year 

WINTER 


66  English 
14    Pri.  Education 
X 


FALL 
7  Pedagogy 
11    Ob.  and  Prac. 
310    B.  B.  Sketching 

276  Handwork 


5  Psychology 
63    Ad.  Comp. 
IS    Pri.  Education 
X 

Senior  Year 

WINTER 
9    History  of  Ed. 
12    Ob.  and  Prac. 
327  Music 

28   Nat.  Study 


SPRING 
6  Pedagogy 
64    Ad.  Grammar 
16    Pri.  Education 
X 


10 
13 

332 

23 


SPRING 
Phil,  of  Ed. 
Ob.  and  Prac. 
Music  (Primary 

Methods) 
Child  Study 


Note:  If  206,  207,  208  Agriculture  are  not  included  in  admission  credits  these 
courses  must  be  taken  as  Junior  electives.  Course  66  English  above  will  consist  of 
Mythology  and  Story  Telling. 


LATIN— ENGLISH 


FALL 
Latin 
63  English 
Spanish 
English  or 
History 
4  Psychology 


FALL 
Latin 
66  English 
11    Obsv.  and  T. 
7  Pedagogy 


Junior 

WINTER 
Latin 

64  English 
Spanish 
English  or 
History 
5  Psycholgoy 

Senior 

WINTER 
Latin 

67  English 
12   Obsv.  and  T. 
9   Hist,  of  Ed. 


SPRING 
Latin 
65  English 
Spanish 
English  or 
History 
6  Pedagogy 


68 
13 
10 


SPRING 
Latin 
English 
Obsv.  and  T. 
Philos.  of  Ed. 


PRESCRIBED  HIGH  SCHOOL  ONITS. 


In  the  general  requirements  for  entrance  to  all  Normal  College  courses,  substi- 
tute three  units  in  Latin  for  three  of  the  electives. 


ENGLISH-FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

Here  English  is  the  major,  which  means  that  to  be  graduated  from  the  English 
Department  a  student  is  required  to  do  at  least  five  elective  English  units  in  addition 
to  the  required  units,  and  three  foreign  language  electives.  As  to  the  choice  of  these 
electives  the  student  will  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

Prerequisites:    Four  years  of  High  School  English. 
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Junior 


FIRST  TERM 

4  Psychology 
65  Argumentation 
Debating 
English  (elective) 
For.  Lan.  (elective) 


SECOND  TERM 

5  Psychology 
63    Adv.  Comp. 

English  (elective) 
For.  Lan.  (elective) 


THIRD  TERM 

6  Pedagogy 
64   Adv.  Gram. 

English  (elective) 
For.  Lan.  (elective) 


FIRST  TERM 
FALL 
7  Pedagogy 


11 


Obs. — Practice. 
English  (elective) 
Elective 


SECOND  TERM 
WINTER 

9   Hist,  of  Ed. 
12    Obs.— Practice 

English  (Teachers' 
.  Course) 
Elective 

ENGLISH-HISTORY 


THIRD  TERM 
SPRING 
10   Philos.  of  Ed. 
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Obs. — Practice 
Teachers'  Course 
Elective 


Five  electives  in  English  and  three  electives  in  History;  English  is  the  major, 
History  the  minor.  The  other  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  English-Foreign 
Language. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 


FALL 

4  Psychology 
65  English 
251    Home  Economics 
X 


Junior  Year 

WINTER 

5  Psychology 
63    Ad.  Comp. 
252    Home  Economics 
X 


6 
64 

253 


SPRING 

Pedagogy 
Ad.  Grammar 
Home  Economics 
X 


FALL 
7  Pedagogy 
11    Ob.  and  Prac. 
312    Applied  Art 
255    Int.  Decoration 


Senior  Year 

WINTER 
9   His.  of  Ed. 
12    Ob.  and  Prac. 
254    Teach.  D.  S. 
256  Textiles 


10 
13 

257 


SPRING 
Phil,  of  Ed. 
Ob.  and  Prac. 
Teachers'  Course 
H.  H.  Physics 


Note:  If  admission  credits  do  not  include  three  units  of  Agriculture,  these 
courses  must  be  taken  as  electives  in  the  Junior  Year.  One  unit  of  the  required 
Observation  and  Practice  must  be  in  Home  Economics,  ft  is  recommended  that 
three  units  of  Chemistry  be  taken  as  preparation  for  this  course. 


4 

65 
277 


MANUAL  TRAINING  COURSE 
Junior  Year 


FALL 
Psychology 
English 

Manual  Training 

X 


5 
63 
278 


WINTER 
Psychology 
Ad.  Comp. 
Manual  Training 
X 


SPRING 
6  Pedagogy 
64    Ad.  Grammar 
279    Manual  Training 
X 
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FALL 

7  Pedagogy 
11    Ob.  and  Prac. 
285    Farm.  Mech. 
280    Manual  Training 


Senior  Year 

WINTER 

History  of  Ed.  10 

288    Teach.  If.  T.  276 

281    Manual  Training  282 

12    Ob.  and  Prac.  13 


SPRING 
Phil,  of  Ed. 
Teachers'  Course 
Manual  Training 
Ob.  and  Prac. 


Note:  If  admission  credits  do  not  include  three  units  of  Agriculture  thesf 
courses  must  be  taken  as  electives  in  the  Junior  Year.  One  unit  of  the  required 
Observation  and  Practice  must  be  in  Manual  Training.  It  is  recommended  thai 
three  units  of  Physics  be  taken  as  preparation  for  this  course. 

MUSIC  COURSE 


FALL 

4  Psychology 
65  English 
329    Voice  Culture 
X 


FALL 
7  Pedagogy 
11    Ob.  and  Prac. 
Part  Choral 
330    Voice  Culture 


Junior  Year 

WINTER 
5  Psychology 
63   Ad.  Composition 
333    Primary  Methods 
X 

Senior  Year 

WINTER 
9   Hist,  of  Ed. 
12   Ob.  and  Prac. 
14    Ob.  and  Prac.  (Mus.) 
335    Melody  Writing 


SPRING 
6  Pedagogy 
64    Ad.  Grammar 
334   AdL  Methods 
X 


SPRING 
10  Phil,  of  Ed. 
13    Ob.  and  Prac.  (Mus.) 

336  His.  of  Music 

337  Choral  Dir. 


Note:  Admission  credits  must  include  Music  327  and  328  in  addition  to  general 
requirements. 

In  courses  329  and  330.  where  individual  instruction  is  given,  no  tuition  fees 
will  be  charged. 

Note:  If  admission  credits  do  not  include  three  units  of  Agriculture,  these 
courses  must  be  taken  as  electives  in  the  Junior  Year. 


FALL 
4  Pschology 
65  English 
304  Art 

X 


PUBLIC  ART  COURSE 
Junior  Year 

WINTER 

5  Psychology 
63    Ad.  Composition 
305  Art 

X 

Senior  Year 


SPRING 
6  Pedagogy 
64    Ad.  Grammar 
306  Art 

X 


FALL  WINTER  SPRING 

7    Pedagogy  9    Hist,  of  Ed.  10    Phil,  of  Ed. 

11    Ob.  and  Prac.  12    Ob.  and  Prac.  13    Ob.  and  Prac. 

310   B.  B.  Sketching         311    Tch.  Drawing  309   Tch.  Course 

307   Art  308   Art  276    El.  Handwork 

Note:  Admission  credits  must  include  Drawing  302  and  303,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements.  One  unit  of  the  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  must  be 
in  Drawing.  If  admission  credits  do  not  include  three  units  of  Agriculture,  these 
courses  must  be  taken  as  electives  in  the  Junior  year. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE  COURSE 


FALL 

4    Psychology  5 
65    English  63 
24    Ru.  Sch.  Prob.  25 
X 


Junior  Year 

WINTER 
Psychology 
Ad.  Composition 
Ru.  Sch.  Prob. 
X 

Senior  Year 


SPRING 

6  Pedagogy 
75    Public  Speaking 
26    Ru.  Sociology 
X 


FALL 
7  Pedagogy 
11    Ob.  and  Prac. 
213    Poul.  Culture 
176  Zoology 


WINTER 
9   His.  of  Ed. 
12    Ob.  and  Prac. 
Tch.  Course 
177  Zoology 


SPRING 
10   Phil,  of  Ed. 
13    Ob.  and  Prac. 

Tch.  Course 
181  Entomology 


Note:  If  entrance  credits  do  not  include  Manual  Training  277,  278,  and  279, 
or  Home  Economics  251,  252,  and  253,  one  or  the  other  of  these  sequences  must  be 
taken  as  an  elective  in  the  Junior  year.  If  admission  credits  do  not  include  three 
units  of  Agriculture,  these  courses  must  be  taken  as  electives  in  the  Junior  year. 
One  term  of  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  should  be  in  rural  schools  where 
possible.  It  is  understood  that  Courses  24,  25  and  26  will  be  made  to  include  a  gen- 
eral study  of  the  problems  of  community  leadership. 

General  Note:  Course  8,  History  of  Education,  will  be  discontinued  and  Course 
9,  History  of  Education,  will  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  field. 
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COURSES  BY  DEPARTMENTS 


EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  RAY 
PROFESSOR  NIHART  PROFESSOR  MURDAUGH 

PROFESSOR  MATHEWS 

11.  Observation  and  Teaching;  Senior  Year. 

Text  for  class  work,  Bagley's  "School  Discipline."  This  course  is  designed  to 
familiarize  teachers  with  the  basic  principles  of  elementary  education  as  they  are 
met  with  in  daily  practice.  To  this  end  observation  work  in  the  Training  School 
will  be  required.  The  theories  of  education  will  be  built  around  and  justified  in 
practice.  The  general  topics  of  school  discipilne,  classroom  methods,  and  school 
equipment  will  be  studied.  Concrete  examples  and  demonstrations  will  be  observed. 
— Professor  Ray. 

12.  Observation  and  Teaching;  Senior  Year. 

Students  choose  the  departments  desired;  as,  primary,  intermediate,  and  gram- 
mar. All  teaching  will  be  supervised  by  the  critic  teacher,  or  the  director  of  the 
Training  School.  Lesson  plans  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  student  and  approved  by 
the  critic  teacher  or  the  director  before  they  are  to  be  used  in  class.  At  stated  times 
the  director  will  discuss  the  principles  involved  in  the  practice  teaching. — Professor 
Ray. 

13.  Observation  and  Teaching;  Senior  Year. 

This  course  will  be  a  continuation  of  Observation  and  Teaching  12.  Larger 
units  will  be  taught,  and  some  teaching  will  be  done  independent  of  supervision. 
30.    Modern  School  Measures  and  Tests;  College  Elective. 

This  course  will  include  physical  measures,  mental  and  school  tests.  The  mental 
tests  will  be  based  on  Terman's  revision  of  the  "Binet-Simon"  system  of  mental 
measurement,  Whipple's  "Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests,"  and  the  "Point 
Scale"  by  Yerkes,  Bridges,  and  Hardwick.  The  school  tests  will  include  those  in 
Arithmetic,  Reading  and  Spelling.  The  scales  for  writing  and  composition  will  be 
studied.  As  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  tests  will  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Training  School,  so  the  student  teachers  may  do  some  directed  work. — Professor  Ray. 

PEDAGOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  NIHART 

6.  Pedagogy.  Text  Bennett's  "School  Efficiency."  Treatment  of  What  to  Teach. 
Room  and  grounds.  Apparatus.  Health  conditions.  Course  of  study.  Organiza- 
tion. Programme.  Reports.  Management  and  discipline.  Waste  in  teaching  and 
study.  Punishment.  Community  co-operation.  Special  days.  The  teacher.  Lesson 
plans,  Theme  reports  on  special  pedagogical  subjects.  Readings  and  references. 
Subject  every  term. 

Prerequisites,  Psychology  4  and  5.  Junior. 

7.  Pedagogy.  Text,  "How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects,"  by  Kendall 
and  Mirick.  Treatment  of  how  to  teach,  or  methods.  Modern  method  of  teaching 
English,  Reading,  Composition,  Grammar,  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Mathematics, 
Geography,  History,  Civics,  Hygiene,  Music,  Drawing,  Handicrafts.  Full  treatment 
of  lesson  plans.   Theme  reports.    Reading  and  references.    Subject  every  term. 

Prerequisite,  Pedagogy  6.    Senior.  L 
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21.  Pedagogy.  Text,  Bagley's  "School  Management."  A  general  treatment  of 
school  management  for  third  grade  state  certificate.  A  simple  and  definite  treatment 
©f  the  subject. 

22.  Pedagogy.  Text,  Charters's  "Teaching  the  Common  Branches.*'  A  general 
treatment  of  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches  for  a  third  grade  state 
certificate. 

10.  Philosophy  of  Education.  Text  "The  Philosophy  of  Education,"  by  Home. 
The  field  of  education  and  the  agencies  of  civilization.  Divisions  of  the  subject. 
The  biological  aspect  of  education.  The  physiological  aspect  involving  the  influence 
of  the  mind  over  body.  History  of  the  physical  and  its  training.  Aspects  of  edu- 
cation sociologically,  and  philosophically.  The  implications  of  education  involving 
the  origin,  nature  and  destiny  of  man.    Reading  and  reference.    Subject  every  term. 

Prerequisites,  Pedagogy  6  and  7.  Senior. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

DR.  MURDAUGH 

4.  Psychology.  An  introductory  course.  A  study  of  the  nervous  system  with 
relation  to  the  mind  and  to  behaviour;  of  the  fundamental  states  and  processes — 
consciousness,  sensation,  attention,  perception,  memory,  imagination,  association, 
feeling;  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments;  of  the  simple  and  complex  forms  of  action — 
impulse,  psychomotor,  instinct,  choice,  resolve,  the  will;  emphasis  upon  distinctions, 
developments,  relations. 

Investigation  of  special  problems,  with  reports — oral  and  written;  genesis,  de- 
velopment, change  and  modifications  of  instincts;  perception  and  behaviour;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  concept  and  the  judgment;  association  with  relation  to  memory; 
habit  and  its  laws;  the  psychology  of  thoroughness,  etc. 

A  brief  survey  of  Abnormal  Psychology — sleep  and  dreams;  hypnotism  and  its 
conditions;  insanity — its  conditions  and  forms. 

Simple  experiments  for  grade  work  in  association,  memory,  imagination,  habit- 
forming,  modification  of  instincts,  etc. 

Textbook,  readings,  lectures,  reports,  quizzes. 

Offered  fall,  winter,  spring,  summer.L 

Textbooks:    Titchener;  Colvin  and  Bagley. 

References:    Thorndike;  Pillsbury;  Halleck;  James,  et  al. 

Prerequisite,  completion  of  Sophomore  year. 

5.  Psychology.  An  advanced  course,  with  emphasis  upon  application  of  prin- 
ciples of  Psychology. 

1.  Educating  the  Mind  to  Know:  The  opening  up  of  consciousness;  educating 
perception;  uses  of  the  apperceptive  process;  aiding  memory;  educating  imagination; 
stimulating  conception;  training  judgment  and  reasoning. 

2.  Educating  the  Mind  to  Feel:  Principles;  pleasure  and  pain;  control  of 
emotions;  developing  the  feelings. 

3.  The  will:  Its  field;  nature;  development;  training;  training  impulses;  in- 
stincts and  their  uses;  place  of  imitation;  suggestion;  habit-forming  deliberation  and 
choice;  getting  and  sustaining  attention. 

The  contribution  of  Psychology  to  the  Science  of  Education. 

4.  The  Psychology  of  Experience: 

a.  How  acquired:  Making  "meaningful";  needs  of  the  organism;  apperception 
in  relation  to  attention,  interest,  and  will. 

b.  The  process  of  functioning:    Habit;  judgment;  concept-forming. 

c.  Organization  and  recall:  Through  conceptual  judgments;  factors  of  recall 
and  their  relation  to  the  concrete,  to  attention,  to  organization,  and  as  modified  by 
periods  of  child  development. 

d.  Selection  of  experiences:    Distinction  between  formal  and  intrinsic  values; 
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the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  and  the  development  of  ideals;  intrinsic  values  ol 
different  types. 

e.  Transmission  of  experience:  A  brief  conspectus  of  the  psychology  of  imita 
tion,  of  object  teaching,  of  plan-development  and  the  forms  of  instruction — these  with 
relation  to  teaching. 

Textbooks,  readings,  lectures,  reports,  quizzes. 

Offered  fall,  winter,  spring,  summer. 

Texts:    Home,  Hagley. 

References:  lames'  "Principles";  Klapper's  "Educational  Practice";  Thorn  - 
dike's  "Principles";  Butler's  "The  Meaning  of  Education";  Dewey;  Herbert's  "Out* 
lines."  et  al. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  4. 

33.  Educational  Psychology  (College  Elective). 

Third  and  final  course  for  those  who  have  completed  courses  4  an  5  or  done 
equivalent  work. 

1.  The  Original  Nature  of  Man:  General  characteristics;  man's  equipment;  re- 
sponses; satisfiers  and  annoyers;  bodily  movements  and  cerebral  connections;  capac- 
ity to  learn;  anatomy  and  physiology  of  tendencies;  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  original  tendencies. 

2.  The  Psychology  of  Learning:  Laws;  associative  learning;  learning  through 
analysis  and  selection;  mental  functions;  improvement — amount,  rate,  limit,  factors, 
conditions,  changes,  permanency,  transfer,  fatigue. 

3.  Individual  Differences  and  Their  Causes:  The  problems  of:  Causes — sex 
and  race,  the  question  of  ancestry;  influence  of  maturity;  influence  of  environment; 
nature  and  amount;  types  of  intellect  and  character;  sample  problems. 

Textbooks,  readings,  lectures,  reports,  quizzes,  study  of  problems. 
Offered  in  summer  term  only. 
Text :  Thorndike. 

References:  Archer.  Angell,  Barker,  Betts,  Bryan,  Cooley,  Courtis,  Dewey,  Earle, 
Ebbinghaus,  Galton,  Heck,  Kirkpatrick,  Ruedige,  Shinn,  Starch,  Swift,  Ladd,  Yoakum. 

9.  History  of  Education.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  educational  problems  of  ancient  and  modern  times  and  of  the 
beliefs  of  people.  To  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  work,  the  student  must  be  able  to 
point  out  sound  educational  principles  of  the  past  and  apply  them  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  working  out  of  present  day  ideals. 

In  modern  education,  a  careful  review  will  be  made  of  the  work  of  modern 
educators  and  of  educational  institutions,  from  the  Renascence  to  the  present.  A 
thorough  study  and  understanding  of  the  principles  of  such  leaders  as  Comenius, 
Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Spencer,  and  Horace  Mann  will  be 
required,  as  well  as  of  those  special  phases  of  education  now  prominent  in  the 
thought  of  the  teachers  of  the  day.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  organization  of 
systems  and  on  practise  in  schools  past  and  present,  and,  especially,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  education  in  the  United  States. 

34.  Evolution  of  Educational  Theory  (College  Elective).  Nature  and  scope; 
the  data  of  education;  the  historical  aspect  of  educational  theory;  the  prehistoric 
stage;  the  social  aim  in  education;  the  individual;  specific  education;  the  educa- 
tional organism;  humanism;  naturalism;  the  idealistic  basis  of  education;  the  me- 
chanical aim;  the  educational  outlook. 

Prerequisites:    Education  4,  5,  9. 
Textbooks,  readings,  lectures,  quizzes. 
Text :  Adams. 

References:  Hamilton's  "Lectures";  Jones's  "Principles";  Adams's  "Philosophy 
of  History";  Alexander's  "Man's  Inheritance";  Sinclair's  "Possibility  of  a  Science  of 
Education";  Lankester's  "Kingdom  of  Man";  James's  "Principles";  Locke's 
"Thoughts";  Preyer's  "The  Child";  Hobhouse's  "Mind  in  Evolution";  et  al. 
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PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  MATTHEWS 

16.  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  first  four  grades,  and  motivation  and 
correlation  of  hand  work  with  other  subjects. 

The  first  six  weeks  are  given  to  a  study  of  Arithmetic  for  the  first  four  grades. 
The  course  covers  a  history  of  teaching  methods,  with  their  influences  on  present- 
day  methods.  Courses  of  study  are  used  to  see  how  much  and  what  subject  matter 
is  given  to  each. 

Texts:  "Teaching  Arithmetic,"  by  Klapper;  "How  to  Teach  Arithmetic,"  by 
Brown  and  Coffman;  "The  Teaching  of  Primary  Arithmetic,"  by  Suzzallo.  Supple- 
mentary: "Teaching  of  Arithmetic,"  by  Smith;  "Development  of  Arithmetic  as  a 
School  Subject,"  by  Monroe. 

The  second  six  weeks  are  devoted  to  construction  work,  paper  cuttings,  poster 
making,  booklets,  toys,  sand  table  problems,  play  houses,  the  evolution  of  industrial 
problems,  as  transportation,  etc.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  motivation  of 
hand  work  and  its  correlations  with  the  other  subjects  as  illustrating  reading. lessons, 
poems,  stories  and  geography  lessons. 

Texts:  "Primary  Hand  Work,"  by  Dobbs;  "Illustrative  Hand  Work,"  by  Dobbs. 
Course  is  open  each  term  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

11.  Observation  and  theory  in  the  first  four  grades.  For  those  who  intend  to 
teach  in  the  first  four  gades.    A  prerequisite  for  teaching  courses  12  and  13. 

Text:    "The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Education,"  by  Geselle. 

Prerequisites:  Pedagogy  6  and  7;  Psychology  4  and  5.  (This  course  is  open 
to  Seniors  only.) 

14.    The  Teaching  of  Reading.    The  history,  psychology,  and  pedagogy  of  read- 
ing; phonics,  spelling,  and  writing  for  the  first  four  grades. 
Prerequisites:    Pedagogy  6  and  7;  Psychology  4  and  5. 

Texts:  "Teaching  Children  to  Read,"  by  Klapper;  "Reading  in  the  Primary 
Grades"  by  Jenkins;  recent  manuals  to  accompany  readers,  as  Young  and  Field, 
"Story  Hour,"  etc.;  "The  Teaching  of  Spelling,"  by  Suzzallo. 

Supplementary:  "The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading,"  by  Huey;  "The 
Teaching  of  English,"  by  Chubb;  "Special  Methods  in  Primary  Reading,"  by  Mc- 
Murry;  "Finger  Poast  to  Children's  Reading,"  by  Field;  other  library  references. 
Given  each  term. 

28.  Nature  Study.  History  of  Nature  Study  as  a  school  subject.  Value  to  child. 
Study  of  plants  and  animals;  soil,  weather,  natural  forces  and  phenomena,  their 
inter-dependence,  their  relation  to  man,  man's  power  in  controlling,  appreciating  and 
utilizing  them.  The  subject  matter  will  be  presented  through  field  trips,  making  col- 
lections, construction  work,  acquariums,  pictures,  etc. 

Texts:  "Nature  Study  and  Life,"  by  Hodge;  "Special  Methods  in  Elementary 
Science,"  by  McMurry.    (Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.) 

24.  Rural  School  Problems.  A  history  of  the  development  of  rural  schools. 
Present  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  country.  How  the  rural  school  may  help 
these  conditions.  Consolidation,  community  center  work,  county  unit  system,  school 
supervision.  Rural  school  administration.  Financial  report.  Some  progressive 
legislation  as  shown  by  study  of  state  and  government  bulletins.  Text:  "Better 
Rural  Schools,"  by  Betts  and  Hall;  "Rural  Life  and  Education,"  by  Cubberley;  gov- 
ernment bulletins.    (Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.) 

Given  fall,  winter,  summer  terms. 

23.  Child  Study.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  better  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  child  nature  as  a  basis  for  clear  interpretation  of  child  conduct  and 
direction  of  child  activity.  '  The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  physical  development 
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of  the  child;  motor  activities;  play;  development  of  instincts;  moral  nature;  in- 
fluence of  heredity  and  environment;  abnormalities. 

Prerequisites:    Psychology  1  and  5;  Pedagogy  6  and  7. 

Texts:    "Fundamentals  of  Child  Study,"  by  Kirkpatrick. 

Given  winter  and  summer  terms. 

15.    Literature  for  Children.     A  study  of  Mother  Goose,  folk,  fairy,  myths, 
legends,  sagas,  hero  tales,  history  stories,  nature  and  animal  stories,  Bible  stories 
and  how  to  select  and  tell  a  story;  how  to  dramatize  a  story;  selection  of  children's 
books. 

A  study  of  poetry  for  children  and  how  to  teach  poetry  to  children. 

Texts:  "Literature  in  the  Elementary'  School,"  by  MacClintock ;  "Story  Telling 
in  School  and  Home,"  by  Petridge;  "Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades,"  by  Cooley. 
(Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.)    Given  each  term. 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

PROFESSOR  RAY,  DIRECTOR 

Eight  grades  and  the  kindergarten  are  taught  in  the  training  school.  Two  grades 
are  taught  in  each  room,  with  a  critic  teacher  in  constant  charge,  who  teaches  and 
directs  the  class  work. 

Student  teachers  are  required  to  make  lesson  plans  covering  big  units  of  work, 
and  submit  detailed  plans  for  the  classes  they  teach.  All  plans  must  be  approved 
by  the  critic  teacher,  or  the  director  of  the  training  school  before  they  are  used  in 
class  work. 

The  object  of  the  training  school  is  two-fold:  to  give  opportunity  for  learning 
how  to  teach  children  skillfully  in  the  presence  of  young  teachers.  This  means  that 
the  Training  School  is  an  actual  laboratory  where  students  may  put  important  edu- 
cational theory  into  practice.  Good  teaching  habits  are  in  a  certain  sense  caught, 
and  educational  theory  is  never  quite  learned  until  it  has  been  practiced. 

The  elementary  grades  of  the  training  school  are  taught  by  Miss  Lois  Jarrell 
and  Miss  Virginia  Howard.  Miss  Jarrell  has  charge  of  the  first  and  second  grades, 
and  Miss  Howard  the  third  and  fourth. 

The  upper  grades  are  taught  by  Miss  Cora  Stroud  and  Miss  Cornelia  Irion. 
Miss  Stroud  has  the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  Miss  Irion  the  seventh  and  eighth. 


ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR  OAKES 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  W ATKINS         ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  HOWARD 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  HOLKE 

Information:  The  courses  in  English  are  numbered  from  51  to  75  inclusive. 
The  following  courses  are  required  for  graduation  in  all  departments:  51,  52,  74. 
71,  72,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65  (in  Primary  Teachers'  Syllabus  66;  in  Com- 
munity Service  Syllabus,  75). 

Courses  51,  52,  74,  71,  72  are  of  Ninth  Grade,  or  First  Year  High  School  rank; 
57,  58,  59,  Tenth  Grade,  or  Second  Year  High  School;  60,  61,  62,  Twelfth  Grade,  or 
Fourth  Year  High  School;  63,  64,  65,  Thirteenth  Grade,  or  Freshman  College. 

REQUIRED  UNITS. 

51.  Grammar  and  Composition.  This  course  lays  equal  emphasis  on  speaking 
and  writing.  It  seeks  to  develop  good  ability  to  avoid  or  correct  any  ordinary  error  in 
grammar  and  to  improve  expression  by  varying  grammatical  structure,  the  foundation 
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of  a  system  of  rhetorical  theory,  facility  in  writing  business  letters.  A  mastery  of 
grammatical  inflections  is  desired;  frequent  narrative  themes,  spelling,  word  struc- 
ture. Much  library  work  is  done.  Narrative  poems,  such  as  Atalanta's  Race,  The 
White  Ship,  Herve  Riel,  The  Courtin',  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  etc.— Mrs.  Watkins, 
Miss  Howard. 

52.  Grammar  and  Composition.  A  firm  grasp  of  the  science  of  the  sentence 
called  "grammar,"  and  a  clear  view  of  the  science  of  putting  thoughts  together, 
called  "rhetoric,"  are  sought.  Other  requirements  are  daily  themes  and  much  library 
work  in  classic  and  current  literature.  Such  readings  are  done  as:  To  a  Skylark, 
Concord  Hymn,  On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,  My  Captain,  To  Helen, 
The  Wind  in  the  Pines,  Purloined  Letter,  Ambitious  Guest,  The  Chapparrel  Prince, 
Gallegher,  The  Man  Without  a  Country,  etc.  An  individual  reading  list  is  provided. 
— Mrs.  Watkins,  Miss  Howard. 

57.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  This  course  seeks  to  develop  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  called  "Rhetoric,"  as  applied  to  exposition  and  argumentation. 
Daily  themes  and  much  library  work  are  required.  The  recitation  work  takes  the 
form  of  short  addresses,  short  debates,  short  expositions  on  current  questions.  A 
library  reading  list  is  provided. — Miss  Howard. 

58.  American  Literature.  This  course  extends  from  the  beginning  to  the  Civil 
War.  A  literary  history  is  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Revolutionary  orators; 
Bryant,  Irving  and  Emerson.  A  large  collateral  list  of  reading  is  provided. — Miss 
Howard. 

59.  American  Literature.  This  is  an  extension  of  Course  58  including  the 
period  1860  to  the  present  time.  The  literature  of  Reconstruction  is  investigated. 
Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Students  are  required  to 
make  intensive  studies  of  American  literary  men  and  movements.  A  large  collateral 
list  of  reading  is  required. — Miss  Howard. 

60.  English  Literature.  From  the  Beginning  to  Shakespeare.  The  history  of 
this  period  is  studied,  together  with  several  readings  from  Chaucer,  Langland's  Piers 
Plowman,  Layamon's  Brut.  Much  collateral  reading  is  done  from  translations  of 
the  romance  and  chivalric  poems  of  this  period.  Intensive  studies  are  required  on 
such  subjects  as  The  Arthurian  Legends,  The  Robin  Hood  Ballads,  etc.  A  large 
collateral  reading  list  is  provided. — Mr.  Oakes,  Mrs.  Watkins. 

61.  English  Literature.  1700  to  1900.  A  preliminary  study  of  Shakespeare,  in 
which  four  or  five  typical  plays  are  read;  Shakespeare's  place  in  literature;  brief 
studies  in  Milton,  Addison  and  Steele,  Gray,  Johnson.  Special  effort  is  made  to  get 
some  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  as  ex- 
pressed in  literature.  Students  are  assigned  intensive  studies  in  men  and  in  periods. 
Collateral  reading  required. — Mr.  Oakes,  Mrs.  Watkins. 

62.  English  Literature.  The  nineteenth  century  is  studied  through  represen- 
tative productions  from  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Keats,  Scott,  Shelley,  Browning,  Tenny- 
son and  Arnold  and  others.  Intensive  studies  are  made  by  students.  A  large  reading 
list  is  provided. — Mr.  Oakes,  Mrs.  Watkins. 

63.  Advanced  Composition.  This  is  a  course  of  Freshman  University  rank, 
presented  with  the  idea  that  those  who  learn  the  course  must  be  able  to  teach  it. 
xMuch  exercise  is  given  in  exemplifying  the  laws  of  organization,  arrangement  and 
presentation,  reports,  discussion,  arguments,  structure  of  the  various  styles  of  writ- 
ing.  A  collateral  reading  list  is  provided. — Mr.  Oakes. 

64.  Advanced  Grammar.  This  course  seeks  the  mastery  of  theoretical  and  func- 
tional grammar.  The  subject  is  developed  historically.  Intensive  studies  are  made 
and  ample  collateral  sutdy  work  is  done. — Mr.  Oakes. 

65.  Argumentation  and  Debating.  The  theory  and  practice  of  argumentative 
writing  and  speaking,  parliamentary  law,  the  organization  and  conduct  of  assemblies. 
A  large  reading  list  from  the  world's  argumentative  literature  is  provided. — Mr. 
Oakes. 

74.  Reading  and  Orthography.  This  is  a  first  term  in  Reading  and  Orthography 
combined,  and  is  required  of  all  students  for  graduation.    It  also  gives  credit  for 
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Orthography  on  a  county  certificate.  Students  taking  this  course  should  follow  it 
with  71,  which  is  a  second  term  ninth  grade  elective.  The  theory  and  art  of  good 
reading,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  attitude,  poise,  und  gesture  arc  studied.  The 
laws  of  spelling,  including  wide  practice  in  the  spelling  of  those  words  in  common 
use. — Miss  Holke. 

71.  Reading.  This  is  the  second  term  in  Reading  to  succeed  74  Reading  and 
Orthography.  A  credit  in  this  course  may  be  used  as  a  grade  in  Reading  on  a 
county  certificate,  or  as  a  ninth  grade  elective  credit  toward  graduation. — Miss  Holke. 

72.  Reading.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Reading  71,  and  is  of  third  term  rank. 
It  may  be  used  for  credit  on  county  certificate;  or  as  ninth  grade  elective  toward 
graduation. — Miss  Holke. 

75.  Public  Speaking.  This  is  a  course  in  the  theory  of  structure  as  applied  to 
the  short  address  and  also  the  art  of  proper  presentation.  Much  constructive  work 
is  done,  and  large  acquaintance  is  made  with  the  short  public  address.  This  is  the 
third  elective  course  in  Reading  and  is  intended  for  those  who  have  a  mind  for 
intensive  work  in  this  subject. — Miss  Holke. 

COLLEGE  ELECTIVE  UNITS. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  groups  in  alternate  years.  For  example, 
the  group  66,  67,  and  68  will  be  offered  during  the  year  1918-1919. 

66.  A  course  in  Mythology  and  Story  Telling;  required  (in  place  of  65),  of 
those  whose  major  is  Teachers'  Training. — Mr.  Oakes. 

67.  Early  Nineteenth  Century.  Intensive  studies  in  Wordsworth  and  his  con- 
temporaries.   The  literary  revolution  and  evolution. — Mr.  Oakes. 

68.  Browning  and  Tennyson.    Intensive  study. — Mr.  Oakes. 

69.  The  English  Drama  to  1600.    Shakespeare  studied  intensively. — Mr.  Oakes. 

70.  The  English  Drama,  1600  to  1800.— Mr.  Oakes. 

70a.  The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Europe  and  America.  This  course  includes 
the  study  of  about  25  representative  dramas  of  the  last  four  decades,  beginning  with 
Ibsen. — Mr.  Oakes. 

Three  Teachers'  Courses  in  English  of  Senior  Elective  Rank  are  now  planned  and 
will  be  offered  during  the  year  1918-1919.    They  are: 

First,  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Grades.  This  course  explains  what  litera- 
ture, composition,  and  grammar  to  teach,  how  to  teach  it,  and  when  to  teach  it. 

Second  Course,  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  High  School.  This  course  ex- 
plains the  What  of  Literature,  Composition,  and  Grammar  to  teach,  How  to  teach, 
and  When  to  teach  it. 

Third  Course.    The  Supervision  of  English  Teaching  in  a  School  System. 


JOURNALISM  AND  PRINTING 

PROFESSOR  OAKES,  Supervisor. 

 ,  Instructor  in  Printing. 

Three  courses  in  Journalism  and  Printing  are  now  offered.  The  aim  of  these 
courses  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  mechanical  details  of  printing  a  news- 
paper, to  give  him  considerable  skill  in  the  essential  details,  to  relate  the  news- 
paper with  the  business  world;  to  give  solid  experience  in  news-gathering  and  news- 
writing.  The  courses  are  presented  daily,  five  times  a  week,  the  class  period  being 
1  hour  and  30  minutes  in  length. 

The  members  of  this  department  publish  "The  Vista,"  the  school  paper,  weekly. 
54.    Elementary  Journalism  and  Printing.    This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
newspaper  in  general,  the  newspaper  as  related  to  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
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mechanical  -work  of  the  newspaper  office;  is  a  two-hour  course,  requiring  daily 
themes  and  recitation  period  with  one  hour  in  the  printing  office. 

55.  Elementary  Journalism  and  Printing  (continued).  This  course  lays  em- 
phasis on  the  theory  and  art  of  buying  and  selling,  advertising,  collateral  readings. 
Daily  themes  and  a  daily  laboratory  period  of  one  hour. 

56.  Elementary  Journalism  (continued).  The  organization  of  the  newspaper 
office.   Daily  writing  and  a  laboratory  period. 


HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

PROFESSOR  EMMA  HARSELLE  ESTILL 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  LUCY  JESTON  HAMPTON 

77.  Ancient  History.  The  ancient  eastern  nations  in  their  relation  to  Greece 
and  Rome;  the  history  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  Emphasis  to  be  placed 
upon  the  social  and  economic  phases  of  history.  A  general  view  of  Rome  from  the 
early  republic  to  the  later  empire,  the  government  and  institutions  being  emphasized 
as  a  basis  for  intelligent  study  of  later  periods  of  history;  the  barbarian  invasions 
and  the  early  middle  age,  then  the  period  of  Charlemagne  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
later  Roman  period.  Fall,  winter  and  spring  terms.  State  adopted  text. — Assistant 
Professor  Hampton. 

78.  Medieval  History.  Course  covers  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  Reformation.  The  period  was  pre-eminently  an  institutional 
epoch  when  the  forms  and  customs  were  in  the  making.  The  course  deals  with  the 
transformation  from  the  ancient  to  the  medieval  world;  effects  of  the  barbarian 
invasions;  feudal  system;  growth  of  the  Christian  church;  medieval  culture;  and 
the  beginnings  of  modern  states.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of 
the  historical  point  of  view.  Fall  and  spring  terms.  State  adopted  text  and  Ogg's 
"Source  Book  of  European  History." — Assistant  Professor  Hampton. 

79.  Modern  History  (77-78  prerequisites).  A  course  dealing  with  the  import- 
ant phases  of  European  history  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present.  It  treats  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV;  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  era;  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  and  Germany  and  the  Europe  of  today.  Winter  and  spring  terms.  State 
adopted  text  and  Hazen's  Modern  European  History. — Assistant  Professor  Hampton. 

83.  American  History  1492-1816  (77-79  prerequisites).  Conditions  leading  to 
discoveries — colonial  institutions;  the  struggle  for  a  continent,  Revolution,  Confed- 
eration and  Constitution;  development  of  nation  and  the  growth  of  parties;  neutrality 
embargo  and  war.  Social  and  economic  history  stressed  and  political  institutions 
given  less  attention.  Fall  and  spring  terms.  State  adopted  text  and  Muzzey's 
"American  History." — Professor  Estill. 

84.  American  History  1816-1918  (Course  83  a  prerequisite).  Reorganization 
after  war,  American  system,  westward  expansion ;  European  interference  and  the 
Monroe  doctrine;  Sectionalism  and  the  growth  of  the  slavery  issue;  Jacksonian  Democ- 
racy; Texas  and  Mexican  War.  Economic  and  diplomatic  problems;  political  and 
financial  readjustments;  great  industrial  combinations,  etc.  Not  mere  political  his- 
tory. Fall,  winter  and  spring  terms.  State  adopted  text — Muzzey's  "American  His- 
ory." — Professor  Estill. 

85.  U.  S.  Civics  and  Oklahoma  History.  Course  is  designed  to  give  a  sociologi- 
cal study  of  Oklahoma  History,  and  a  study  of  civics  that  leads  to  better  citizenship. 
Growth  of  unwritten  constitution  and  practical  drill  on  every-day  governmental 
problems  stressed.  (This  course  gives  credit  in  both  Oklahoma  History  and  U.  S. 
Civics  on  county  certificates).  Fall,  winter  and  spring  terms.  State  adopted  text 
and  Foreman's  "Advanced  Civics." — Professor  Estill  and  Assistant  Professor  Hampton. 
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86.  Roman  History  (College  elective).  This  course  traces  the  growth  of  the 
Roman  people  through  the  barbarian  invasions;  the  real  greatness  of  Rome,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  world's  possessions  today;  her  monuments;  her  language;  her 
literature;  her  ideals  of  government  and  her  legal  system  receive  particular  attention. 
Fall  term.  Text:  lleitland,  "A  Short  History  of  the  Roman  Republic."  Profcssoi 
Estill. 

91.  Modern  Social  Problems  (College  elective).  A  course  including  social 
origins,  historical  evolution  of  institutions,  study  of  modern  social  organizations,  laws 
of  social  progress  and  discussion  of  social  problems.  Winter  term.  Text:  "So- 
ciology and  Modern  Social  Problems,"  by  Ellwood,  and  "Introduction  to  Sociology," 
by  Small  and  Vincent. — Professor  Estill. 

94.  Political  Economy  (College  Elective).  This  course  presents  a  general  sur- 
vey of  industrial  society,  its  structure,  its  institutions  and  its  operation.  Winter 
term.    Text:    "Principles  of  Economics,"  Taussig. — Professor  Estill. 

95.  Political  Science  (College  Elective).  This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the 
nature,  scope  and  methods  of  political  science;  on  the  essential  constituent  elements  of 
the  state;  on  the  functions  and  sphere  of  the  state;  on  citizenship  and  nationality;  on 
constitutions — their  nature,  sources  and  kinds;  on  the  distribution  of  governmental 
powers  and  on  the  electorate.  Spring  term.  Text:  "Political  Science,"  by  Garner. — 
Professor  Estill. 

89.  The  United  States  and  the  Great  War  (College  Elective).  The  historical 
background — political,  economic,  military  and  social,  general  and  particular  causes 
for  entrance,  especially  neutral  rights  and  international  law.  The  new  adjustments 
and  agencies  developed  as  a  result  of  war;  the  preparations  for  the  progress  of  the 
war;  peace  programs  and  ideals.    Fall  term. — Professor  Estill. 

93.  Teachers''  Course  in  History.  The  development  of  history  instruction  in 
school;  history  as  taught  today;  the  history  course  by  grades;  method  of  study; 
devices,  illustrative  material,  etc.  Winter  and  spring  terms.  Text:  "Teaching  of 
History,"  by  Johnston. — Professor  Estill,  Assistant  Professor  Hampton. 

96.  Historical  Background  of  the  Great  War  (College  Elective).  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  study  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  war  and  the  war  aims. 

The  lectures  will  include:  Failure  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  recognize  the 
spirit  of  nationality;  the  development  in  the  various  countries  of  Nationalism,  Im- 
perialism, Militarism  and  Navalism;  Diplomacy  and  Grouping  of  the  Great  Powers 
into  Alliances;  and  a  careful  study  of  Philosophy  and  Science  which  have  been 
powerful  factors  in  bringing  the  world's  greatest  war. 

The  course  will  cover  the  German  biological  argument  for  war;  the  idea  of  the 
German  mission  in  the  world,  the  Alsace-Lorraine  problem;  the  Morocco  Crisis;  the 
Bagdad  Railway  and  "Middle  Europe"  project;  the  Austro-Serbian  Controversy; 
and  German  violation  of  International  Law.  A  brief  survey  is  made  of  the  interna- 
tional organization  that  must  follow  after  the  war — if  this  "international  anarchy"  is 
not  to  prevail  again. 

Library  readings  and  lectures  constitute  this  course.  Text:  "Political  and 
Social  History  of  Modern  Europe,"  by  Carlton  Hayes,  Vol.  II.  Fall  and  Summer 
terms. — Assistant  Professor  Hampton. 

97.  Pan-American  History  (College  Elective).  A  survey  of  some  important 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Americas,  with  special  reference  to  the  international  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  The  diplomatic  and  commercial 
situation  as  affecting  the  Americas  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  A  general  history 
of  Pan-Americanism;  America's  responsibility  in  Mexico,  and  America's  opportunities 
in  the  great  war  and  the  reconstruction  period.  Lectures  and  library  work.  Fall 
term. — Assistant  Professor  Hampton. 

98.  The  History  of  France  Since  1815  (College  Elective) .  This  course  begins 
with  a  survey  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  the  attitude  of  this  Congress  (the  Four 
Powers)  to  France  and  the  total  disregard  of  all  principles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, particularly  the  spirit  of  nationality. 
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Among  the  principal  topics  are  the  great  political,  economic  and  social  changes 
brought  by  the  French  Revolution;  the  Franco-Prussian  War;  the  Third  French 
Republic,  and  the  "Isolation"  of  France,  1871-1890;  the  growth  of  Democracy,  Na- 
tionalism and  Imperialism;  the  part  of  France  in  the  Great  War  and  her  problems 
of  reconstruction.  Lectures,  library  work  and  reports.  Winter  term. — Assistant 
Professor  Hampton. 

99.  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1876  (College  Elective).  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  study  the  problems  of  reconstruction,  the  origin  and  development 
of  current  social,  industrial  and  political  conditions  in  the  United  States,  with 
special  reference  to  social  origin  and  industrial  and  institutional  beginnings  of  the 
American  people.  The  influence  of  varied  and  abundant  natural  resources  and  of 
great  areas  of  cheap  land,  progress  of  agriculture;  effects  upon  society  of  the  advent 
of  the  age  of  invention,  machinery,  and  applied  sciences;  rise  and  inter-relation  of 
great  industries;  growth  of  capitalism,  imperialism,  and  industrial  combinations; 
organization  of  labor  and  struggle  of  the  workers  for  advancement;  race  problems 
and  the  changing  status  of  women.  Proposals  and  experiments  in  reform.  The 
United  States  and  the  international  organization  that  must  follow  the  Great  War. 

Lectures  and  library  work  based  on  Volumes  23,  24,  25  and  27  of  the  American 
Nation  series.  Special  study  will  be  devoted  to  Vol.  27  (National  Progress,  1907- 
1917,  by  F.  A.  Ogg.)    Spring  term. — Assistant  Professor  Hampton. 

100.  The  History  of  Great  Britain  Since  1815  (College  Elective).  The  object 
of  this  course  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  political,  social  and 
industrial  organization  of  contemporary  England.  Certain  salient  features  in  the 
development  of  Democracy  and  Nationalism,  including  an  analysis  of  English  Im- 
perialism, will  be  emphasized. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  England's  part  in  the  Great  War  and  the 
political,  economic  and  social  changes  being  wrought  by  the  war.  Great  Britain's 
problems  of  reconstruction.  A  course  conducted  by  lectures  and  systematic  library 
work.    Spring  term. — Assistant  Professor  Hampton. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

PROFESSOR  JEFFRIES 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  ROTHENBERGER 

All  Foreign  Lauguage  courses  are  elective.  Students  of  four-year  high  school 
courses  who  have  had  at  least  two  years'  work  in  Foreign  Language  may  take  addi- 
tional courses  here  and  receive  college  credit  for  them;  provided,  however,  that  not 
less  than  one  year's  work  in  any  Foreign  Language  may  be  counted  toward  graduation. 

LATIN 

PROFESSOR  JEFFRIES 

101,  102,  103.  Beginning  Latin.  In  these  three  courses  inflections  and  syntax 
are  studied  in  connection  with  translation  and  composition.  A  special  effort  is  made 
to  make  Latin  practical  as  well  as  interesting,  but  nothing  is  sacrified  that  will 
render  the  work  less  thorough  as  a  basis  for  further  Latin  study  and  the  study  of 
the  modern  languages. 

104,  105,  106.  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  These  courses  embrace  a  study  of  the  first 
four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  reading  selected  by  the 
instructor.  Bennett's  New  Latin  composition  is  used  in  connection  with  a  Latin 
grammar  for  the  study  of  writing  Latin  and  syntax.  Careful  attention  is  given  to 
etymology,  cognate  words  and  the  interpretation  of  idioms. 

•  107,  108.  Cicero.  Five  of  the  principal  orations  of  Cicero  are  critically  studied, 
and  the  work  in  syntax  and  composition  is  continued  as  in  Caesar.  Special  reports 
are  required  on  subjects  connected  with  the  life  and  works  of  Cicero. 
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109.  Ovid's  Metamorphosis.  This  course  comprises  a  careful  translation  and  a 
metrical  study  of  about  850  verses  of  the  Metamorphosis  as  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  Virgil. 

110,  111,  112.  Virgil's  Aeneid.  The  first  six  books,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
the  Aeneid  is  read  in  these  courses.  Special  subjects  are  assigned  for  investigation 
during  the  reading  of  the  poem  that  will  assist  the  student  in  getting  Virgil's  point 
of  view,  and  a  final  written  report  is  required  on  these  subjects  at  the  close  of  Course 
112. 

Select  Reading  Courses.  These  courses  are  arranged  for  students  that  have  had 
four  years'  work  or  more  in  Latin.  Each  term  at  least  one  of  these  courses  is  given, 
marked  Advanced  Latin  on  the  daily  schedule  of  classes.  After  the  class  meets  and 
is  organized  such  selection  of  reading  matter  is  made  as  will  best  suit  the  needs  of 
the  class;  but  in  every  instance  the  character  of  the  work  is  such  as  will  meet  the 
strictest  requirements  of  college  work  anywhere.  Selections  for  thes  courses  are 
made  from  the  following:  Sallust's  Catiline  or  Jugurthine  War;  Cicero's  De 
Senectute,  De  Amicitia,  and  De  Republica;  Terrence's  Phormio;  Livy's  History  of 
Rome;  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  etc. 

113.  Roman  Private  Life.  This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers  of 
Latin  and  those  that  intend  to  take  a  somewhat  extended  course  in  this  subject. 
Students  that  have  had  less  than  two  years  Latin  may  not  be  enrolled  for  this  course. 
Such  subjects  as  the  family,  dress,  meals,  marriage,  funeral  ceremonies,  etc.,  are 
considered.    Johnston's  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  work. 


FRENCH 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  ROTHENBERGER 

126.  Beginning  French.  Drill  on  pronunciation  (phonetic  values,  syllabic  di- 
vision) ;  memorizing  of  numbers,  vocabularies  grouped  by  topics  and  phrases  of 
every  day  use  applied  in  conversation.  Quotations  and  short  songs  learned.  Reading 
and  grammar  going  hand  in  hand.    Special  attention  given  to  cognates. 

Text:    The  New  Chardenal  and  Reader. 

127.  Plan  of  126  Continued.  Written  work  more  stressed.  Memorizing  of  short 
poems.   First  reader  completed. 

128.  Plan  of  126  and  127  Continued.  Reading  of  a  short  novel  or  play  by 
standard  author. 

129.  Reading  of  Standard  Texts  Intermediate  in  Grade.  Composition  for  re- 
viewing and  completing  the  grammar. 

130.  Plan  of  129  Continued.    Independent  composition  gradually  introduced. 

131.  Plan  of  129  and  130  Continued  and  Completed. 

SPANISH 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  ROTHENBERGER 

120.  Beginning  Spanish.  Drill  on  pronunciation  (phonetic  spelling,  .  accent, 
syllabic  division)  :  memorizing  of  numbers,  groups  of  words  and  phrases  of  every 
day  use;  reading  and  conversation;  special  attention  given  to  cegnates;  grammar  les- 
sons based  on  preliminary  work. 

121.  Continuation  of  120.  Memorizing  of  short  poems;  written  work  more 
stressed. 

122.  Completing  of  Essentials  of  Grammar.    Reading  of  short  plays,  or  stories. 

123.  Course  in  Commercial  Letter  Writing.  Current  events;  reading  of  South 
American  History  of  Liberation. 

124.  Modern  Authors.   Glados'  Marianela;  composition  and  review  of  grammar. 

125.  Spanish  Poetry.    Composition  continued. 
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PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  

151.  Physics.  This  course  is  the  first  term,  of  Elementary  Physics.  It  covers 
the  subjects  of  mechanics  and  sound.  The  student's  time  is  evenly  divided  between 
the  class  room  and  the  laboratory.  About  thirty  laboratory  problems  are  required. 
Ten  hours  per  week. 

152.  Physics.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Physics  151,  covering  the  sub- 
jects of  heat  and  light. 

153.  Physics.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Physics  152,  covering  the  sub- 
jects of  magnetism  and  electricity. 

155.  Chemistry.  This  is  the  first  term  of  elementary  chemistry.  The  student's 
time  is  equally  divided  between  the  class  room  and  the  laboratory.  Ten  hours  per 
week. 

156.  Chemistry.    Continuation  of  Chemistry  155. 

157.  Chemistry.  Continuation  of  Chemistry  156,  to  which  is  added  some  work 
in  simple  qualitative  analysis  as  a  preparation  for  the  following  course.  Throughout 
the  first  year  of  chemistry  stress  is  constantly  placed  upon  its  application  in  the  in- 
dustries and  in  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  agriculture  and  domestic  science. 

158.  Chemistry.  This  is  a  course  in  qualitative  inorganic  chemistry.  The 
student  is  required  to  analyze  and  report  on  from  sixty  to  eighty  chemical  com- 
pounds, including  a  few  Oklahoma  minerals  and  some  samples  of  patent  medicines. 
Ten  hours  per  week. 

159.  Chemistry.  This  is  a  course  in  quantitative  analysis  including  both  gravi- 
metic  and  velumetric  determinations.    Ten  hours  per  week. 

160.  Chemistry.  This  is  a  course  in  organic  chemistry  with  special  reference  to 
the  analysis  of  food  products.    Ten  hours  per  week. 

154.  Physics.  This  course  is  devoted  to  work  in  elementary  photography  with 
special  reference  to  its  application  in  the  public  schools.  The  student  is  instructed  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  camera,  in  developing  films  and  plates,  in  making  the  prints, 
in  making  and  exhibiting  lantern  slides  and  transparencies,  in  making  Kodak  enlarge- 
ments, in  coloring  prints  and  slides  and  transparencies,  and  in  compounding  photo- 
graphic chemicals.    Ten  hours  per  week. 

275.  Household  Physics.  This  course  is  required  in  the  spring  term  of  the 
Senior  year  to  students  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  unless  Physics  courses 
151,  152  and  153  or  the  three  courses  in  General  Science  have  been  taken.  The 
course  aims  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  physics  such  as  one  should  have  in  un- 
derstanding physical  phenomena  and  mechanical  contrivances  of  the  home. 

161.  162,  163.  General  Science.  These  courses  are  intended  to  cover  the  field 
of  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology  in  a  practical  way,  and  will  serve  the  purpose, 
first,  of  an  introduction  of  a  further  study  of  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  and 
second,  of  imparting  a  general  knowledge  of  these  subjects  to  students  who  will  not 
take  further  work  in  either,  with  special  stress  on  the  practical  side  of  the  work. 


AGRICULTURE 

PROFESSOR  IVES 

208.  Animal  Husbandry.  A  study  of  the  types  and  breeds  of  livestock  and 
their  uses;  livestock  management,  breeding,  equipment,  stock  judging,  diseases  and 
their  treatment,  dairying,  stock  feeding,  marketing,  etc.,  with  special  reference  to 
Oklahoma  conditions.    Stock  judging  contest.    One  hour  laboratory  per  week. 

Fall  term.    Text:    "Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools,"  by  Harper. 
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207.  Crops.  A  study  of  Oklahoma  farm  GXOpt,  soils  fertilisers,  OTOp  rotation, 
seed  section,  seed  judging,  seed  testing,  preparation  of  teed  bed,  crop  culture 
weeds,  insects,  diseases,  harvesting,  marketing,  etc.  Seed  judging  contest.  One  hum 
laboratory  per  week. 

Winter  term.    Text:    "Field  Crop  Production,"  by  Livingston. 

206.  Gardens  and  Orchards— Farm  Management.  A  study  of  all  basic  principles 
of  general  agriculture,  emphasizing  garden  crops,  planting,  culture,  hotbeds,  weeds, 
insects,  diseases,  etc.;  tree  planting,  cultivation,  pruning,  spraying,  marketing  fruit, 
etc.;  farm  labor,  accounts,  home  improvement,  roads,  etc. 

The  school  garden  will  be  used  with  this  course,  canning  and  drying  products. 
One  hour  laboratory  per  week. 

Spring  term.    Text:    "Elements  of  Agriculture,"  by  Warren  (special  bulletins). 

213.  Poultry  Culture.  A  study  of  types  and  breeds  of  all  poultry,  production, 
equipment,  feeding,  diseases,  marketing.    Special  laboratory  work. 

Text:    "Poultry  Production,"  by  Lippincott. 

Note:  Credit  in  Agriculture  206,  207  and  208  is  required  for  graduation  in  all 
courses.  Agriculture  213  is  required  only  in  the  Community  Service  Course.  Sug- 
gested electives:    Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology. 


BIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  JAMIESON 

176.  Zoology.  General  study  with  considerable  detail  work  on  insects,  crus- 
taceans, myriapods,  arachnids,  and  mollusks,  while  the  material  may  be  found  in 
the  local  field.  Either  laboratory  or  field  work  four  times  a  week.  Recitation  five 
times  a  week. 

177.  Zoology.  A  continuation  of  176.  Protozoa,  porofera,  coelenterata,  mollus- 
coida,  echinodermata,  vertabrata.  Class  work  five  times  a  week;  field  or  laboratory 
work  four  times  a  week. 

178.  Zoology.  A  study  of  insects.  Each  student  collects  and  identifies  fifty 
different  species  of  insects,  and  makes  a  drawing  and  gives  a  description  of  each. 
Spring  term. 

182.  Botany.  General  botany,  including  structure,  and  function  of  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  buds,  branches  and  flowers.  Food  transportation,  pollination,  kinds  of  fruits, 
seed  dispersal,  and  habitat.  Recitation  five  times  a  week;  field  or  laboratory  four 
times  a  week.    Fall  term. 

183.  Botany.  A  study  of  sanitation,  with  Conn's  Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds  as 
a  basis.  Experiments  and  microscopic  study  in  relation  to  health,  home  and  in- 
dustries.   Recitation  five  times  a  week;  laboratory  four  times  a  week.    Winter  term. 

184.  Botany.  A  continuation  of  course  182,  including  plant  breeding,  classi- 
fication, origin  of  plants,  bacteria,  algae,  fungi,  mosses,  liverworts,  ferns,  and  flowering 
plants.  Field  and  microscopic  work,  as  in  the  fall  term.  Five  recitations  a.  week. 
Spring  term. 

187.  Botany.  A  course  in  systematic  botany.  The  collection,  classification,  or 
identification  and  drawing  of  thirty-five  different  species  of  wild  flowers.  No  text — 
Gray  and  Britton's  Keys.   Summer  term. 

188.  General  Biology.  The  origin  of.  life  spontaneous  generation,  micro-organ- 
isms, parthenogenesis,  hermaphroditism,  mutation  and  variation,  heredity  and  en- 
vironment, functions  of  life,  and  evolution.    Recitation  with  laboratory. 
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MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  FORD 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  PAYNE 

Information:  Courses  226,  227,  228  are  required  during  first  year,  normal 
preparatory  course.  Courses  229,  230,  and  232  or  240.  are  required  during  second 
vear.  normal  preparatory  course. 

ALGEBRA 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  PAYNE 

226.  Algebra.    Fundamental  Processes  to  Factoring,  page  108. 

227.  Algebra.    Factoring  L.  C.  M.,  H.  C.  F.    Fractions,  Ratio,  Proportion,  page 

198. 

228.  Algebra.  Graphing,  Involution,  Evolution,  Radicals  and  Exponents  and 
Quadratics,  page  327.   Text:    Young  and  Jackson. 

232.  Algebra.  Theory  of  Equations,  Logarithms,  Imaginary  and  Complex  Num- 
bers, Graphs  of  Quadratics,  Progressions,  etc.,  to  close  of  text. 

233.  College  Algebra.   Wells,  to  page  305.    (College  Elective.) 

234.  College  Algebra.   Wells,  to  page  529.    (College  Elective.) 

GEOMETRY,  TRIGONOMETRY  AND  ARITHMETIC 

PROFESSOR  FORD 

229.  Plane  Geometry.  Books  I  and  II,  with  applications  of  theorems  to  the 
solution  of  original  exercises. 

230.  Plane  Geometry.-  Books  III,  IV  and  V  will  be  covered.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  application  of  theorems  to  the  instruction. 

231.  Solid  Geometry.  Completed  in  this  course.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  Geometry  to  practical  measursements.  Text:  Went- 
worth  and  Smith. 

235.  Plane  Trigonometry.    Field  work  in  Triangulation. 

236.  Spherical  Trigonometry.    Much  field  work  is  done  in  all  these  courses. 

239.  Arithmetic.  From  beginning  through  percentage.  Thoroughness  is  de- 
manded. 

240.  Arithmetic.  From  percentage  through  and  including  advanced  forms  of 
the  subject.  Pedagogy  of  Arithmetic  will  be  emphasized  in  this  course.  Text: 
Hamilton's  Advanced  Arithmetic. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

PROFESSOR  McPHEETERS 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  THOMAS 

All  courses  are  of  College  rank.  The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  food  work  and  sewing  from  a 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  standpoint  for  the  grade  and  rural  school  teacher. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR  MCPHEETERS 

251.    Domestic  Science.    Theory,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  8  hours. 
Prerequisites,  High  School  Science.   Chemistry  should  be  taken  at  same  time  of 
this  course  if  not  taken  before. 
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Texts:    "Food  Products,"  by  Sherman;  "Food  Preparation,"  by  Josserand,  Vol.  [. 

Theory  is  worked  out  with  the  laboratory  work.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  food 
and  its  use  to  the  system  is  given.  Water,  mineral,  protein  and  fats  are  worked  out 
experimentally  in  detail  from  the  following  Standpoints:  Composition,  dietetic  value, 
digestion,  care,  cost,  marketing,  methods  of  cooking  and  serving.  Special  emphasis 
is  given  to  conservation  and  preservation  of  foods  throughout  the  food  courses. 

252.  Domestic  Science.    Theory,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  8  hours. 
Prerequisites:    Domestic  Science  251;  High  School  Science;  Chemistry  in  same 

course  if  not  taken  before. 

Texts:   "Food  Products,"  by  Sherman;  "Food  Preparation,"  by  Josserand,  Vol.  II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  251,  taking  up  carbohydrates  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  classes  of  foods.  Extensive  experimental  work  is  done  with  all  wheat 
substitutes  and  preservation  of  foods  by  the  various  methods. 

253.  Household  Management.    Theory  5  hours. 
Prerequisites:  251,  252. 

Texts:  "Planning  and  Furnishing  the  Home,"  by  Mary  Quinn;  "Feeding  the 
Family,"  by  Mary  Swartz  Rose. 

This  course  is  a  general  course  in  scientific  management  of  the  home  on  a  sys- 
tematic and  business  basis.  Each  student  has  her  own  problem  to  work  out:  as,  How 
to  plan  for  a  family  of  a  certain  occupation  with  a  certain  income.  This  income  is 
divided  into  right  proportions  for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  operating  expenses,  and 
higher  life.    Special  work  is  done  in  dietetics  in  feeding  this  family. 

254.  Domestic  Science.  Teachers'  Course.  Theory,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  3 
hours. 

Prerequisites:    Domestic  Science  251,  252,  253;  Domestic  Art  251,  252,  253. 

With  the  above  requirements  the  student  has  the  foundation  of  food  work  and 
sewing  to  be  taught  in  rural  and  grade  schools.  She  now  works  out  courses  of  study, 
equipment,  lesson  plans,  and  criticisms  for  various  conditions.  The  lesson  plans  are 
put  into  practice  by  teaching  the  seventh  grade  sewing,  and  eighth  grade  cooking. 
The  student  teacher  has  complete  charge  of  planning  and  teaching  the  lesson  while 
the  rest  of  the  class  observe  and  criticize. 

255.  Home  Nursing  and  Diet  for  the  Sick.    Theory  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Physiology  188. 

Texts:    "Clinical  Studies  for  Nurses,"  by  Aikens;  "Diet  for  the  Sick,"  by  Patlee. 

This  course  includes  Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid  to  the  Injured,  as  well  as 
the  cause,  treatment  and  diet  for  the  various  diseases  found  in  the  home. 

258.  United  States  Food  Administration  Course  (open  to  all  students).  This 
consists  of  courses  251,  252,  253  combined.   Theory  5  hours;  Demonstration  5  hours. 

Text,  reference  work. 

A  general  survey  of  the  world's  food  problem  in  its  geographic,  economic  and 
neutritional  aspects.  It  will  give  a  basis  for  intelligent  co-operation  with  the  work  of 
the  Food  Administration  in  its  different  branches.  Those  finishing  this  course  should 
be  qualified  to  assist  in  the  direction  of  public  opinion  by  speaking,  writing  and 
assisting  official  demonstrators. 

DOMESTIC  ART 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  THOMAS 

251.    Domestic  Art.   Theory,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  8  hours. 

Texts:  "Shelter  and  Clothing,"  by  Kinne  and  Cooley;  "Textiles."  by  Woolmaa 
and  McGowan. 

Theory:  Intrdouction  and  development  of  Home  Economics  in  the  schools. 
History  of  Domestic  Art  from  primitive  times.  Study  of  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving. 
Visits  to  museum  to  examine  spinning  wheels,  looms,  historical  pieces  of  weaving. 
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Development  of  present  industrial  system.  History  of  sewing  machine  with  use  and 
care  of  the  parts.   Value  to  the  individual.    Study  of  cotton.   Its  value  as  a  textile. 

Laboratory:  Elementary  sewing:  Making  of  stitches  and  seams;  corners.  Mak- 
ing and  use  of  buttonholes.  Study  of  hems  and  their  value,  use  of  marker.  Making 
and  use  of  facings,  both  bias  and  straight,  including  bias  join.  Gathers  and  bands 
are  given.    Models  are  used  only  where  needed  before  the  problem. 

First  Problem:  Making  of  a  simple  pair  of  teddy  bears,  giving  samples  of 
materials.  Application  is  made  on  this  garment  of  the  stitches  and  seams.  A  study 
is  worked  out  on  drawing  paper  of  a  pair  of  teddy  bears,  giving  samples  of  material 
and  estimating  entire  cost.  Samples  of  materials  and  trimmings  are  examined  by 
the  class.  Relative  values  of  ready  made  and  hand  trimmings  are  discussed.  Use  of 
patterns — interpretation,  placing  and  alteration  of  commercial  pattern.  Sewing  on 
and  joining  of  lace  and  fastening  of  threads.  Value  of  cleanliness,  neatness  and 
care  of  underclothing  is  emphasized.  Pressing  and  folding  of  teddy  bears.  Cost  is 
estimated  in  note  book. 

Second  Problem:  Making  of  white  wash  petticoat  or  princess  slip.  Commercial 
pattern  used.  Material  and  trimmings  worked  out  as  for  teddy  bears.  Fitting  of 
petticoat.  Making  of  placket  and  placing  of  band.  Discussion  of  different  kinds  of 
plackets.    Laying  and  finishing  of  hems,  placing  of  flounce.    Kinds  of  flounces. 

Third  Problems:  Making  of  white  wash  waist.  Lines  of  waist  discussed.  Plac- 
ing of  sleeves.  Cuffs  and  collars.  Discussion  of  different  kinds  of  collars  used. 
Shrinking  of  materials.    Making  of  shirt  waist  placket. 

252.  Domestic  Art.    Theory,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  8  hours. 
Prerequisites:    Domestic  Art  251. 

Texts:    Same  as  for  Domestic  Art  251. 

Theory:  Study  of  flax,  wool  and  silk  as  textile  fibers.  Tests  are  made  in  clas* 
for  these  fibers.  Examination  of  the  different  fabrics.  Samples  of  uncommon  textile 
fibers  are  shown  to  class.  Adulteration  of  textiles.  Study  is  made  of  color  and 
design  suitable  for  different  types  of  people. 

Laboratory: 

First  Problem:    Making  of  house  dress.    Setting  of  color  in  wash  materials. 

Second  Problem:  White  organdy  dress.  Visits  are  made  to  department  stores 
as  an  aid  to  styles  and  suitable  lines.  Trimming,  both  hand  and  machine  are  em- 
ployed.  Laundering  and  care  of  sheer  white  materials. 

Third  Problem:  Tailored  woolen  skirt.  Tailored  seams.  Shrinking  and  care 
of  woolen  materials.  Finishing  of  waist  line  and  placket.  Laying  and  finishing  of 
hems.    Treatment  of  woolen  as  compared  to  other  fabrics. 

253.  Domestic  Art,   Theory,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  8  hours. 
Prerequisites:    Domestic  Art  251  and  252. 

Drafting  of  simple  patterns  of  shirt  waist,  middy  blouse,  plain  skirt.  Relation  of 
line  to  figure.  Further  discussion  on  color  and  design.  Making  of  simple  afternoon 
dress  of  taffeta,  crepe  de  chene,  etc.  Color  and  design  as  taught  in  previous  course 
is  employed  in  selection  of  materials  and  trimming. 

Last  part  of  term's  work  is  devoted  to  a  simple  problem  in  embroidery.  Stitches 
are  first  made  on  model  and  later  applied  to  article  to  be  completed  in  class  room. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 

PKOFESSOR  WILSON,  Director 

All  co«rses  of  this  department  are  College  Electives.  Speeial  attention  is  called 
to  the  Manual  Training  Course  for  those  desiring  to  specialize. 

276.  Teachers1  Handwork.  This  course  is  outlined  to  give  a  comprehensive  and 
broad  view  of  modern  ideals  of  education.  Methods,  Pedagogy  and  Psychology  of 
Handwork  will  he  discussed.  Vocational  Education  and  Guidance,  Industrial  Edu- 
cation and  Motor  Training  are  considered  in  a  thorough  manner.  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice in  all  phases  of  Handwork,  for  all  grades  and  materials,  fill  the  hand  training 
side  of  the  course,  while  the  correlations  with  every  subject  in  the  curriculum  offer 
wide  opportunity  for  class  discussion.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  local 
materials  available.  The  proper  time  and  emphasis  is  given  to  the  following  phases 
of  handwork:  Paper  tearing,  folding,  and  cardboard  construction,  rug  weaving,  mat 
weaving,  basketry,  clay  modeling,  knife  work,  simple  wood  construction  for  rural  and 
city  schools,  and  working  drawings. 

277.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Devoted  to  the  problem  of  expressing  ideas  by 
Mechanical  Drawings.  Special  emphasis  being  placed  on  causing  the  child  to  think 
in  three  dimensions,  design  and  plan  things  for  himself.  The  theory  and  practice  is 
presented  in  each  of  the  following  divisions:  Lettering,  orthographic  projection,  iso- 
metric projection,  cabinet  drawing,  perspective,  working  drawing,  scale  drawing  and 
blue  printing. 

278.  Elementary  Woodwork.  Covers  the  care  of  tools,  tool  sharpening  and  tool 
processes,  simple  construction  and  wood  finishing.  The  making  of  working  drawings 
and  the  reading  of  blue  prints  is  emphasized.  One  day  each  week  is  devoted  to 
special  study  of  industrial  conditions  and  structural  work.  The  course  fits  the  teacher 
to  better  serve  the  local  community  in  which  he  or  she  may  teach. 

279.  Advanced  Woodwork.  Continues  the  work  of  278  and  gives  special  at- 
tention to  larger  problems  and  more  difficult  phases  of  tool  and  machinery  practice. 
Special  reference  is  given  to  preparation  for  high  school  teaching.  Advanced  prob- 
lems of  wood  finishing  and  upholstering. 

280.  Wood  Turning  or  Lathe  Work.  Covers  exercises  in  spindle,  faceplate  and 
chuck  turning,  thus  giving  the  student  control  of  tools  in  all  kinds  of  cuts.  After 
the  preliminary  work  the  student  is  given  instruction  in  turning  bowls,  goblets,  Indian 
clubs,  dumb  bells,  etc.  Elementary  pattern  making  is  taken  up  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  term  and  foundry  casting  is  demonstrated.  Metal  spinning  is  covered  in  an 
elementary  way. 

281.  Art  Metal  Work.  Covers  the  processes  typical  of  raising  bowl  forms, 
sinking  trays,  marking  surfaces,  back  grounding,  riveting,  sawing,  soldering,  etching 
and  designing.  The  cleaning  and  polishing  of  copper  and.  brass  as  well  as  the  proper 
coloring  and  finishing  of  the  models  is  emphasized. 

282.  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing.  Covers  the  problems  in  machine  drawing 
and  design,  gear  construction  and  house  design  and  planning  and  architectural 
drawing. 

283.  Advanced  Lathe  Work.  Gives  special  attention  to  the  more  difficult  prob- 
lems in  ordinary  turning  and  covers  the  subject  of  advance  pattern  making.  Coup- 
lings, pulleys  and  bearings  are  worked  out  as  in  the  commercial  shops. 

285.  Rural  Mechanics.  Gives  a  careful  study  of  rural  conditions;  how  to  meet 
local  needs,  and  general  occupational  outlook  and  service  for  the  rural  child.  The 
problems  of  helping  the  farm  boy  and  girl  in  construction  work,  labor  saving,  and 
home  decoration  and  furnishing.  Farm  carpentry,  simple  drawings,  and  buildings, 
painting  and  sanitation. 
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286.  Elementary  Pottery.  Covers  the  study  of  clays,  their  use,  composition  and 
value  from  artistic  and  commercial  viewpoint.  Simple  modeling  of  vase,  bowl,  tile 
and  decorative  forms.  The  elementary  chemical  glazes  and  firing  as  applied  to  simple 
pottery  forms. 

287.  Commercial  Pottery  and  Clay  Products.  More  difficult  modeling  and  relief 
work  leads  into  the  field  of  sculpture  work.  Elementary  sculpture  modeling  and 
making  of  castings  by  means  of  molds  made  by  the  students.  History  of  commercial 
pottery  and  sculpture. 

28P.  Teaching  of  Manual  Training.  Students  specializing  in  this  department 
must  d  »  one  term  of  actual  teaching.  Opportunity  to  observe  and  teach  social  phases 
of  the  work  is  given.  Plans  and  demonstrations  are  required.  Principles  and 
metho  Is  of  Manual  Training  instruction  are  discussed  at  regular  teachers'  meetings. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

PROFESSOR  COLGROVE 

Under  the  authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  recently  granted,  Central 
has  established  a  first  class  Commercial  Department.  The  courses  of  this  department 
will  be  divided  into  two  years'  work.  The  first  year's  work  will  lead  to  proficiency  in 
Stenography,  Typewriting,  English  and  Arithmetic.  The  second  year's  course  will 
be  devoted  to  the  larger  aspects  of  business  work,  as  Banking,  Commercial  Law,  all 
kinds  of  business  papers  and  transactions,  and  will  prepare  the  student  to  enter 
solidly  upon  business  life. 

These  courses  are  now  being  outlined  in  fullness  by  an  expert  in  commercial 
work.  The  latest  equipment  is  installed,  and  the  plans  are  to  make  this  the  best 
possible  Business  Department.  Young  people  looking  toward  business  life  will  find 
just  what  they  want  in  the  way  of  preparation  in  Central's  new  Business  Department. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PENMANSHIP 

PROFESSOR  JONES 
73.    Penmanship  (Required). 

Penmanship  is  required  for  graduation  from  all  courses.  It  must  be  taken  with- 
out college  credit  by  students  who  enter  here  with  four  years  high  school  credit,  but 
have  not  had  Penmanship. 

This  course  covers  the  Mechanics  and  Pedagogy  of  Practical  Writing.  It  in- 
cludes a  study  and  practice  of  the  fundamentals: 

1.  Position  and  its  relation  to  correct  muscular  movement  development. 

2.  Movement  and  its  develoment  and  application. 

3.  Form  and  its  development  from  elements,  principles,  etc.,  into  writing  as  a 
finished  product. 

Several  advanced  courses  are  provided  for  those  who  desire  to  become  supervisors 
of  penmanship  in  city  school  systems.  Students  completing  these  courses  receive 
certificates  representing  different  degrees  of  proficiency. 
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MUSIC 

PROFESSOR  GREENE,  Supervisor 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  REECE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC,  CHORUS  AND  VOCAL 

PROFESSOR  GREENE 

326.  Elementary  Theory  of  Music.  Musical  notation.  A  practical  study  of 
sight  singing,  ear  training,  and  conducting.  Text:  A.  B.  C.  of  Musical  Theory 
(Dunstan).    Melodia,  sight-singing  (Part  II). 

327.  Continuation  of  Course  326.  Advanced  theory;  part  singing,  conducting, 
beating  of  time  carefully  developed.  Text:  A.  B.  C.  of  Musical  Theory.  Melodia 
(Part  II).    Rix's  Manual. 

328.  Elementary  Harmony.  Theory  of  Music.  Scale  formations.  Intervals. 
Triads.    Text:    Stainer's  Elementary  Harmony. 

329.  Voice  Culture.  Tone  Placement.  Breathing.  Tone  production,  with  in- 
dividual instruction.  Open  to  students  in  fall  term.  Junior  year  music  course.  No 
tuition  (Italian  method). 

330.  Continuation  of  329.  Open  to  students  in  fall  term.  Senior  year  music 
course.   No  tuition. 

331.  Great  Composers.    A  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  composers. 

332.  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

333.  Music  in  the  Advanced  Grades. 

334.  Normal  Chorus.  This  class  is  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor.  Re- 
hearsals are  held  twice  a  week.  Any  one  is  eligible  for  enrollment  in  this  class  who 
has  had  courses  326  and  327,  or  an  equivalent.  One  credit  will  be  given  for  a  full 
year's  work. 

335.  Melody  Writing.  Melodies  written,  with  study  of  metre,  stress,  tempo. 
Harmonization  of  melodies. 

336.  History  of  Music.  Musical  taste  and  culture.  Great  composers.  Musical 
interpretation,  orchestra,  opera,  and  oratorio  studied.  Talking  machine  used  fre- 
quently. 

337.  Choral  Directing.  Use  of  baton.  Business  of  organization  and  manage- 
ment, balance,  with  much  practice  in  the  grades. 

PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  REECE 

Piano.  Six  years  of  work  in  piano  are  offered.  Detailed  description  of  all 
courses  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Miss  Reece. 

Orchestra.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  the  school  orchestra  is  organized, 
with  the  plan  of  giving  ample  training  to  all  who  desire  this  musical  work. 

ART 

PROFESSOR  HOWARD,  Director 

301.  Public  School  Drawing.  Aims  to  develop  free  thought  expression  by 
means  of  graphic  representation.  Lesson  units  planned  in  coherent  relation  to  all 
other  modes  of  thought  expressed  in  grade  work. 

Media  of  Expression:    Chalk,  crayon,  pencil,  water  color  and  scissors. 

Methods : 

a.  Freehand  paper  cutting  and  construction  problems  pertinent  to  school  and 
home  life  of  the  child. 
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b.  Freehand  drawing  and  painting  representative  and  illustrative  of  interests 
in  relation  to  the  child  and  to  the  school. 

c.  Color  Theory.  Appreciation  and  application  of  color  to  art  and  its  allied 
interests. 

d.  Design:  Elementary  principles  applied  to  school  folders,  booklets,  and 
industrial  problems.    Interior  doll  house  problems. 

e.  Lesson  planning  based  on  previous  work  in  relation  to  needs  of  the  school 
child. 

302.  Public  School  Drawing.  Teaches  the  elementary  principles  of  perspective 
in  the  representative  and  illustrative  work  of  intermediate  and  grammar  grades. 
Lesson  units  planned  in  coherent  relation  to  all  other  modes  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression in  grade  work. 

Methods: 

Media  of  Expression:    Chalk,  crayon,  pencil,  water  color  and  scissors. 

a.  Wood  stick  printing. 

b.  Construction  problems  pertinent  to  work  in  designs. 

c.  Freehand  drawing  representative  and  illustrative  of  perspective  principles 
governing  parallel,  angular  and  oblique  perspective  problems;  cylindrical  and  spheri- 
cal perspective  problems  applied  to  representations  of  toys  for  primary  grades;  ob- 
jects of  use  in  home  and  school.  Intermediate  grades:  Still  forms,  interior,  and 
exterior  designs. 

f.  Art  appreciation  made  to  articulate  with  study  of  color  prints  of  master- 
pieces, examples  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  study  of  pottery. 

g.  Blackboard  Sketching:  Representative  and  illustrative  drawings  in  coherent 
relation  to  school  subjects  for  child  and  for  teacher. 

303.  Public  School  Handicraft.  Brings  into  recognition,  through  directed  motor 
activities,  the  undeveloped  mental  powers  that  lead  to  maturity  of  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

Media  of  Expression:  Paper,  cardboard.  Lesson  units  include  appreciation  and 
application  of  art  principles  to  problems  in  handicraft,  in  co-ordination  with  study 
of  industries.   Interior,  costume  and  industrial  art. 

Methods : 

a.  Color  Theory:    Its  application  of  color  to  handicraft. 

b.  Design:  Its  application  to  textile  through  media  of  stencil,  woodblock 
stitchery.    Its  application  to  basketry  and  book  making,  folding,  cutting. 

c.  Handicraft:  Elementary  problems  in  paper  folding,  cutting  and  construction 
in  clay  modeling,  basketry  and  textile  weaving. 

d.  Freehand  Drawing,  illustrative  of  industrial  arts,  and  costume  design. 

304.  Advanced  Art.  (Two  hours  required  for  one  credit.)  Course  304  it  a 
continuation  of  Courses  301,  302,  303  (which  are  prerequisites) .  Work  offered  in 
this  course  is  planned  to  develop  the  powers  of  efficiency  and  initiativeness  in  students. 

Theory  of  drawing  relates  itself  to  public  school  work  of  grammar  and  high 
school  grades  and  includes: 

I.  Freehand  Drawing  and  Painting  in  correlation  with  nature  appreciation. 

a.  Plant  form  representation. 

b.  Outdoor  sketching. 

II.  Theory  of  Color  and  Design,  Applied. 

a.  Application  of  designs  in  color  to  pictorial  and  commercial  representations 
of  nature  motifs. 

b.  Constructive  design  and  application  to  school  problems  in  allied  arts. 

III.  Freehand  Lettering  and  Application. 
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IV.  Art  appreciation,  study  of  the  arts  of  past  ages  in  relation  to  art. 

a.  Application  of  designs  in  color  to  picloral  and  commercial  representation!* 
of  nature  motifs. 

b.  Constructive  design  and  application  to  school  problems  in  allied  arts. 

c.  Art  appreciation,  study  of  the  arts  of  past  ages  in  relation  to  art  apprecia- 
tion of  today  in  relation  to  home,  schools  and  civic  interests. 

V.  Studies  required.  History  of  Art,  American  Painting,  Psychology  of  Beauty, 
Puffer.    Berg  Harrison  Landscape  Painting.    Fall  term. 

305.  Advanced  Art.  (Two  hours  required  for  one  credit).  Theory  of  indus- 
trial drawings  and  application  to  school  problems  in  grammar  and  high  school  grades, 
and  adaptation  of  work  to  lower  grades,  forms  the  basis  of  Course  305,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  Courses  301,  302,  303.  Perspective  principles  developed.  Pictorial 
representation  of  commercial  objects.  Commercial  design  applied  to  representation 
of  objects.    Freehand  lettering. 

Pose  Drawing:  In  relation  to  industrial  drawing  or  costume  designing.  Con- 
structive designs  applied  to  industrial  drawing  and  basketry,  textile  weaving,  stitch- 
ing and  woodwork.   Color  theory  and  application  of  color  to  art  problems. 

Studies  required:  History  of  Sculpture;  Industrial  Arts  for  Girls,  Hammond; 
Basketry,  by  James;  Man's  Place  in  Industry;  Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture. 

306.  Advanced  Art.  (Two  hours  required  for  one  credit.)  Courses  301,  302, 
303,  prerequisite  to  Course  306,  which  is  planned  to  teach  appreciation  and  freedom 
of  expression  pertinent  to  theory  of  drawing,  painting,  design  and  color.  Work 
adapted  to  grammar  and  high  school  work  in  school  arts.  Freehand  drawing  and 
painting.  Representation  of  nature  motifs.  Outdoor  sketching.  Interior  decoration 
with  its  construction  and  design  problems  in  relation  to  home  and  school  furnishings. 
Industrial  designs  applied  to  stitchery,  wood  block  and  stencil  problems.  Art  appre- 
ciation in  relation  to  home  and  school  interests. 

Studies  Required:  History  of  Architecture;  Furnishing  of  a  Modest  Home,  by 
Daniels;  Interior  Decoration,  by  Geo.  Alva  Parsons.   Spring  term. 

306A.  Advanced  Art.  (Two  hours  required  for  one  unit  credit).  Courses  301, 
302,  303  prerequisite  to  Course  306,  which  is  planned  to  teach  appreciation  of  art. 
Course  306A  is  a  continuation  of  Courses  301,  302  303,  which  are  prerequisite. 
Work  herein  offered  is  planned  to  develop  the  power  of  efficiency  and  initiativeness 
in  students.  Theory  of  drawing  relates  itself  to  public  school  work  of  grammar  and 
high  school  rank. 

Freehand  drawing  and  painting  in  correlation  with  nature  appreciation.  Plant 
form  and  landscape  representation  from  nature.  Pictorial  composition  of  nature 
forms.  Theory  of  color  and  design  and  its  application  to  school  posters,  to  costume 
design  and  interior  decoration.    Design  applied  to  cardboard  construction  problems. 

Art  appreciation  through  study  of  Emerson,  Ruskin  and  Van  Dyke.  Art  Edu- 
cation, by  Bailey.    Summer  term. 

307.  Teachers'  Course  in  Public  School  Art.  (Two  hours  required  for  one 
unit  credit).  Courses  301  to  306,  inclusive,  are  prerequisite  to  Course  307.  Theory 
and  organization  of  public  school  instruction  in  allied  arts  form  the  basis  of  this 
course. 

Studies  required: 

I.  Development  of  Public  School  Drawing  in  relation  to  practical  wants  of 
school  and  home  interests. 

a.    Appreciation  of  school  arts. 

II.  Organization  of  subject  matter. 

a.  Lesson  units  in  public  school  arts  planned,  pertinent  to  school  work  in 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and  high  school  grades. 

III.  Observation  and  Teaching. 
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a.  Practice  teaching  under  direct  supervision  in  normal  classes.  High  school, 
picture  appreciation  in  relation  to  study  of  history,  language  and  fine  arts.  Organi- 
zation of  subject  matter. 

IV.  Lesson  units  in  Observation  and  Teaching  of  the  arts  in  normal  classes  and 
in  grades  of  training  school. 

Reference  Books: 

Present  Status  of  Drawing  and  Art  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
the  United  States. 

Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books,  by  Atkinson-Mentzer  Co. 

Art  Readers,  by  Atkinson-Mentzer  Co. 

Art  Education  Drawing  Books,  by  Prang  Co. 

Art  Education  of  High  Schools,  by  Prang  Co. 

Industrial  Arts.  Prang  Co. 

Art  Instruction  Outlines  from  Education  Centers  of  the  United  States. 

310.  Blackboard  Sketching.  Instruction  in  crayons  on  blackboard,  study  of 
school  room  illustration.  Required  in  fall  term,  Senior  year,  of  all  students  taking 
Public  School  Art  Course. 

311.  Teachers''  Required  Course  in  Observation  and  Teaching. 

Course  of  lectures  and  representative  lessons,  covering  a  survey  of  all  allied 
arts  in  all  public  school  grades.  Courses  301-302  prerequisites.  Reference  books: 
Drawing  books  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Spring  term. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MISS  FRANCES  JEWELL,  Director 

For  the  year  1918-1919,  Correspondence  Work  will  be  conducted  as  outlined 
below : 

American  History  83  and  84.  English  Composition  51  and  57. 

Ancient  History  77.  American  Literature  58  and  59. 

Medieval  and  Modern  History  78  and  90.     English  Literature  60  and  61. 

Commercial  Geography  202.  Advanced  Grammar  64. 

Plane  Geometry  229  and  230.  Psychology  4  and  5. 

Algebra  226,  227  and  228.  Rural  School  Problems  24  and  25. 

Arithmetic  239  and  240.  History  of  Education  9. 

Agriculture  206.  Pedagogy  6  and  7. 

Fees:  For  each  Correspondence  Course  offered,  a  fee  of  $5.00,  payable  upon 
application,  will  be  charged;  in  addition  to  which  the  student  will  be  required  to 
pay  all  postage.    Only  two  credits  per  term  are  allowed. 

Credit:  For  the  completion  of  one  of  the  above  courses,  credit  will  be  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  a  regular  subject  taken  in  residence  during  a  twelve  week  term.  All 
subjects  must  be  completed  and  final  examinations  taken  within  nine  months  of 
registration. 

Application:  Application  for  these  subjects  should  be  directed  to  the  Director 
of  the  Department. 


CENTRAL  STATE  NORMAL 
MILITARY  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR  W  ANTE  AND,  Director 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  CARRIE  B.  WANTLAND,  Women's  Department 
PRESIDENT  GRAVES,  Commandant,  Military  Drill 
 ,  U.  S.  Army,  Student's  Army  Training 

Information:  The  courses  in  this  department  are  numbered  from  425  to  4S0 
inclusive.  Except  where  otherwise  noted,  one-third  credit  is  earned  each  term  unless 
there  is  special  work  in  which  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  are  given  per  week.  Be- 
ginning in  the  fall  term,  1918,  Military  Drill  will  be  offered. 

Equipment:  Central  Hall,  a  large  building  specially  constructed  for  games. 
This  is  an  excellent  ball  court  45  by  70  feet.  There  are  also  on  the  campus  an 
exercise  room  or  girl's  gym  in  the  upper  story  of  Old  North  Hall,  an  out-door  swim- 
ming pool  available  in  warm  weather,  several  tennis  courts,  and  outdoor  basket  ball 
and  volley  courts.  A  large  athletic  field  with  bermuda  sod,  fenced  in  with  a  hedge 
which  completely  surrounds  it,  and  containing  a  full  quarter  mile  track,  baseball  dia- 
mond, football  field  and  several  sections  of  covered  bleachers,  completes  the  equipment. 

In  all  classes  talks  are  given  on  the  study  of  the  body  with  special  attention  to 
the  health  of  the  student.  Prominent  physicians  and  teachers  are  often  called  in  to 
lecture  on  personal  and  sex  hygiene. 

All  of  the  work  is  given  with  an  idea  to  benefit  the  student,  yet  special  stress  is 
always  laid  on  the  fact  that  this  is  a  teachers'  school. 

425.  General  Gymnastics  for  Beginners.  Commands,  free  hand  exercises, 
marches,  Indian  clubs,  dumb  bells,  wands  and  some  apparatus  work. 

Given  two  hours  each  week. — Miss  Wantland. 

426.  General  Gymnastics  for  Advanced  Students.  Continuation  of  Course  No. 
425,  which  is  required  before  taking  426. 

Given  two  hours  each  week. — Miss  Wantland. 

427.  Plays  and  Games  for  Any  Student.  This  Course  will  teach  one  many  of 
the  games  suitable  for  children  of  different  ages  and  grades.  Classification  of  games 
according  to  grades  will  be  given. 

Given  two  hours  each  week. — Miss  Wantland. 

428.  Plays  and  Games  for  Advanced  Students  or  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Con- 
tinuation of  Course  No.  427  with  special  stress  on  the  selection  of  games  suitable  for 
certain  schools  and  communities. 

Given  two  hours  each  week. — Miss  Wantland. 

429.  Folk  Dances  for  Beginners.  The  different  National  Folk  Dances  will  be 
taught,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  English  Folk  Dance. 

Courses  No.  425  and  426  are  required  before  entering  this  class. 
Given  two  hours  each  week. — Miss  Wantland. 
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430.  Folk  Dances  for  Advanced  Students.  Course  No.  420  is  prerequisite. 
Aesthetic  dancing  will  be  given  in  this  course  according  to  the  demands  of  the  class. 

Given  two  hours  each  week. — Miss  Wantland. 

431.  Field  Sports  will  be  offered  in  the  afternoon  from  two  to  five  hours  each 
week.  This  includes  class  athletics,  basket  ball,  volley  ball,  tennis  and  swimming. — 
Miss  Wantland. 

435.  General  Gymnastics.  Commands,  free  hand  exercises,  setting  up  exercise, 
etc.    Given  two  hours  each  week. — Mr.  Wantland. 

436.  General  games,  such  as  class  basket  ball,  volley  ball  and  tennis.  Given 
from  three  to  five  hours  each  week. — Mr.  Wantland. 

437.  Military  Drill.  A  complete  course  in  the  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  U.  S. 
A.,  so  far  as  facilities  permit,  open  to  both  men  and  women,  separate  companies. 
One  hour  daily. — President  Graves,  Commandant;  C.  W.  Wantland,  Captain;  Miss 
Wantland. 
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SUMMARY 


Adair    1 

Alfalfa    6 

Atoka    3 

Beaver    3 

Beckham    9 

Blaine   35 

Caddo   37 

Canadian    73 

Carter   40 

Choctaw    4 

Cleveland   21 

Coal    1 

Comanche    23 

Cotton    25 

Craig    3 

Creek    56 

Custer   1 

Dewey   5 

Ellis    1 

Garfield   25 

Garvin    55 

Grady    59 

Grant    5 

Greer   22 

Harmon    7 

Harper    1 

Haskell   6 

Hughes  ..   7 

Jackson    51 

Jefferson   43 

Johnston   1 

Kay   50 

Kingfisher    63 

Kiowa   50 

Latimer    2 


LeFlora    2 

Lincoln   96 

Logan    117 

Love    20 

McClain    30 

McCurtain    9 

Mcintosh    3 

Major    1 

Marshall   4 

Mayes   3 

Murray    11 

Muskogee    3 

Noble    21 

Nowata   3 

Okfuskee    17 

Oklahoma    457 

Okmulgee    4 

Osage    18 

Ottawa    7 

Pawnee   21 

Payne    20 

Pittsburg   :   24 

Pontotoc    4 

Pottawatomie    28 

Pushmataha    1 

Rogers    6 

Seminole    4 

Sequoyah    2 

Stephens   69 

Tillman    45 

Tulsa     28 

Wagoner    5 

Washington    10 

Washita   6 

Woodward    1 


Total 
Outside  States 


1894 

55 


'Total 


1949 


Number  male  students  

Number  female  students 


Arkansas    15 

Arizona   1 

Georgia    1 

Idaho   1 

Illinois    1 

Kansas   _  18 


Total 


256 
1693 


Kentucky    1 

Minnesota   1 

Missouri  .   4 

North  Carolina    1 

New  Mexico    2 

Texas    9 


55 


*The  above  total  does  not  include  pupils  in  the  grades  of  the  training  school. 
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